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IN THESE OUR TIMES 


Do you know what the Pope grieves 
about? Deplores? Denounces? Casti- 
gates? What he thinks about the war? 
What he blames for the sickness of 
society ? 


Do you know what Pius XII praises? 
Is consoled by? Recommends? Visions? 
Champious? Hopes for? Prays for? 
What he plans for a just peace and a 
new world order? 


You should know the mind of the 
Pope, the doctrines he teaches, the 
challenge he raises in our contem- 
porary life. 


You are loyal to Pope Pius XII? You 
are in union with him? You wish to 
spread the light he casts over the dark- 
ness of the modern mind? 


Read the new book written and compiled 
by James W. Naughton, S.J., the book 
that explores and explains the teachings 
of our Holy Father: 


PIUS XII 
ON 
WORLD PROBLEMS 


This is the important book of this 

autumn, the book to have and pass on, 

the book to give to your friends, to 

give to non-Catholics, to spread far 
and wide. 


PIUS XII on WORLD PROBLEMS 
$2.00 
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Rev. Luter Sturzo challenges and refutes the charge, so 
often made by anti-Catholic writers—and expressly 
made by two recently, whose book is reviewed on pp. 
131-2—that Democracy and Catholicism are incompati- 
ble. He proves his case not only by citing Papal pro- 
nouncements and historical records, but by presenting 
his own personal experience of work by churchmen on 
behalf of social justice in pre-Mussolini Italy. At this 
time, when religious leaders of America are working 
actively for a just peace and social progress, it is im- 
portant to set the record straight. Don Sturzo is pecu- 
liarly qualified to do this. . . . JoHN LAF arGe, reminds 
the Faithful of our friends on the other side of the 
bridge of life who, in November, the month of departed 
souls, hope for remembrance. Father LaFarge reveals 
the little known memento embodied in the Eastern 
Rites. . . . CHARLES KEENAN, an Associate Editor of 
AMERICA, grasps the thorny, the much-disputed and now 
fearful question of sovereignty by its spines, and ex- 
amines it from the viewpoint of moral philosophy... . 
C. J. FreuND, Dean of the College of Engineering of 
the University of Detroit since 1932, member of many 
engineering societies, and contributor to the leading 
periodicals in that field, has a suggestion whereby Cath- 
olic colleges and universities may possibly find the 
soft spot in the purses of endowing millionaires from 
which aid flows to so many non-Catholic institutions. .. . 
WILLIAM F. LyNcu, of Weston College, Weston, Mass., 
was director of the Fordham University Dramatic So- 
ciety which so successfully staged, in the original Greek, 
Oedipus Rex and Eumenides. In insisting that there is 
such a thing as a definitely Catholic language in litera- 
ture, he disagrees with those who feel that the read- 
ing public has done much to shape and condition the 
output of Catholic writers. The real needs of that pub- 
lic could do much, if authors were aware of them. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Connally Resolution. From the trend of debate on 
the Connally Resolution, it appears certain as we 
go to press that the Senate will muff a glorious 
chance to point the way toward a dynamic peace 
settlement based on the frank recognition of the 
moral law and the realities of twentieth-century 
life. The attempt of a dozen embattled Senators 
to persuade their colleagues to substitute for the 
mere generalities of the Connally Resolution the 
unambiguous Fifth Principle of the “Statement on 
a Just Peace,” issued recently by Catholic, Jewish 
and Protestant leaders, seems doomed to gallant 
failure. In extenuation of the Senate’s action, the 
New York Times said editorially, on October 28, 
that “we would rather have a ‘general’ resolution 
adopted by an overwhelming nine-tenths majority 
of the Senate at the end of a single week’s debate 
than have a ‘specific’ resolution approved by a nar- 
row squeak at the end of a month’s struggle.” From 
that observation we strongly dissent, since it ig- 
nores what is at issue in the Senate debate. It neg- 
lects the obvious facts that the content of the 
Connally Resolution is “general” to the point of 
emptiness, and that the “specific” proposal of the 
religious leaders is not a detailed blueprint over 
which men might justifiably argue, but a simple 
expression of the dictates of the moral law in con- 
temporary international relations. Faced with a 
challenge to its intelligence and capacity for leader- 
ship, the United States Senate is prepared to ap- 
prove a statement on postwar policy which, as 
Raymond Clapper pithily remarked, can be signed 
alike by the participation-minded Senator Pepper 
and the isolation-minded Senator Nye. The Con- 
nally Resolution is not a statement of Senate post- 
war policy; it is a confession that the Senate has 
no postwar policy at all. 


Canadian Notes. Two recent developments in Cana- 
da will be of speciai interest to students of socio- 
economic trends. The first was the announcement 
of Adélard Godbout, Premier of Quebec, that he 
would introduce a bill at the forthcoming session 
of the Provincial Legislature to expropriate the 
Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company. The 
Premier plans to make this giant utility the basis 
for a publicly-owned hydro-electric system. The sec- 
ond development is even more striking. Meeting for 
the first time in five years, the Canadian Bishops 
reiterated their condemnation of Communism, but 
affirmed the right of Catholics to join “any politi- 
cal party upholding the basic Christian traditions 
of Canada.” While the Canadian Prelates did not 
expressly mention the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation—that political tornado which blew in 
from the Western prairies and rudely rocked the 
old political parties in the recent Ontario Provincial 
elections (AMERICA, September 4, 1943)—they 


seemed to concede by their silence that there is 
nothing to prevent Catholics from joining the new 
Party. “It is made quite clear,” said the Canadian 
Register, commenting on the Bishops’ statement, 
“that Catholics have the same liberty of support- 
ing this as the older Parties.” CCF leaders wel- 
comed the declaration of the Bishops, repeated 
their determination to extend democracy and op- 
pose all forms of totalitarianism. 


Fruit of Disunity. Whatever rejoicing existed in the 
ranks of the American Federation of Labor over 
the political settlement of the Kaiser shipyards 
case ended abruptly last week when the National 
Labor Relations Board announced a startling 
change in policy. Readers will recall that the A.F. 
of L. Metal Trades Department persuaded Con- 
gress to attach a rider to an appropriations bill for- 
bidding the NLRB to act on “a complaint case aris- 
ing over an agreement between management and 
labor which has been in existence for three months 
or longer without complaint being filed.’”’ The pur- 
pose of this maneuver was, of course, to protect 
from C.I.O. aggression the closed-shop contract 
which A.F. of L. unions had signed with three of 
Mr. Kaiser’s shipyards when those yards had only 
a handful of employes. Now it is clear that this 
dubiously clever strategy has succeeded only too 
well. Basing its action on an interpretation of the 
rider handed down by Controller General Lindsay 
Warren, the NLRB, on October 25, announced that 
it had dropped proceedings in virtually all cases 
involving complaints of company-dominated unions 
where agreements had been in force for three 
months or more. A.F. of L. leaders are up in arms, 
protesting bitterly that their anti-C.I.O. amendment 
was never intended to protect company unions dom- 
inated by employers. But the damage has already 
been done. Put this down as another case where 
A.F. of L.-C.1.0. rivalry has hurt the cause of 
organized labor. 


Waste Paper. When Upton Sinclair first published 
his Our Lady in 1938, AMERICA’S reviewer pro- 
nounced it 
dull, dreary and largely a hodge-podge of scraps of 
Hebrew and Aramaic filched from dictionaries; it 
is badly written and distinctly offensive. There is no 
plot, the characterization is fantastic, and a more 
deplorable exhibition of fatuity was never shaken 
up and spread over nearly two hundred pages. Now 
what exactly is behind his dirty slap at the Catho- 
lic religion? 
The same remarks and the same question are in 
order now, for the monstrosity has been reprinted. 
That we are not too sensitive to its blasphemy is 
shown by the fact that even the reviewer in the 
Saturday Review of Literature must admit that 
the author’s “more pressing” desire is “to expose 
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with easy irony the falsity of trinitarian Christi- 
anity and the hollowness of Catholic claims,” more 
especially, of course, the Divinity of Christ and the 
Virginity of His Mother. In these times when we 
think in war terms (and when paper is short), we 
award author and publisher a great big E—ex- 
ecrable! 


Detroit, Harper’s and ACTU. The Detroit race riot 
of last June is the subject of a long and interesting 
article in the November Harper’s by Earl Brown. 
One paragraph in an otherwise excellent article 
could easily leave an erroneous impression of an 
organization which has always stood firmly for in- 
terracial justice—the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists. Speaking of the differing groups within 
the United Automobile Workers union, Mr. Brown 
said: 
Finally there are the race and religious issues, and 
they began to burn fiercely two years ago. There are 
thousands of union men who are members of the 
Ku Klux Klan or the organizations that follow in its 
wake—the Dixie Voters League, the United Sons of 
America, the Southern Society and the Mantle Club. 
There are thousands of Catholic men who revere 
Coughlin; thousands who belong to the Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists. Judophobia, Negropho- 
bia and a dozen other phobias heave and bubble in 


the union. ... 
Though it could be a source of tension that half 


(say) of the Catholics were Coughlinites and the 
other half in the ACTU, it scarcely seems fair to 
the ACTU to include it so casually in such com- 
pany. As far back as a year ago—October, 1942— 
the ACTU paper, the Wage Earner, featured a ser- 
mon by Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary of Chi- 
cago, on Jim-Crowism as a disgrace to the Church. 
Just before the riot, on June 11, it spoke of the 
growing racial tension and urged white citizens to 
take effective action to alleviate it. On June 25, 
after the riot, it stressed the necessity of keeping 
the hoodlum element, both white and colored, in its 
place. The ACTU stands for the soundest moral 
principles both in unionism and in interracial jus- 
tice; it would seem to have deserved better treat- 
ment than to be thrown so cavalierly into the 
morning-after line-up. 


Thanks Mr. Menjou. The reason for the thanks is 
this: when a Catholic magazine objects to smut in 
entertainment, a howl goes up about censorship 
and clerical domination. Even when mothers and 
wives and sweethearts express doubt of the morale 
value of filthy jokes, they are called old-fashioned, 
puritanical, unrealistic. The opinion, however, of a 
veteran actor who has just spent five and a half 
months entertaining the boys overseas may have 
some weight with the know-it-alls of the enter- 
tainment world. Said Mr. Menjou (according to 
Ed Sullivan): “Soldiers and officers deeply resent 
the attitude of some USO camp show performers 
who apparently feel that the men want filthy gags. 
. . . Boys who are going into battle and who have 
just left a minister, a rabbi or a priest do not want 
to listen to dirty material. . . . There’s no necessity 
for it, and the boys don’t want it.” We hardly 
thought they would. 
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Much Virtue in “An.”’ Touchstone, the philosophic 
halfwit of As You Like It, was a firm believer in 
the virtues of “if.”” He remembered seven justices 
who could not compose a quarrel; but when the 
disputants met, one of them happily thought of an 
“if.” “Your ‘if,’” said Touchstone, “is the only 
peacemaker.” Far different, it seems, is the dis- 
position of “an”; for our potent, grave and rever- 
end Senators have been battling strenuously for the 
best part of a week about the insertion of “an” in 
the Connally Resolution on postwar collaboration. 
There is nothing pacific about “an.” In fact it has 
been well up in front in one of the biggest fights of 
history, a fight that began centuries ago and is 
still going on—vide Stuart Chase and I. A. Rich- 
ards. You see, when baby is beginning his linguistic 
life he says “cat,” meaning the smooth, soft pur- 
ring animal that sometimes comes into the nursery. 
For him there is only one Cat—the natural history 
of the feline race begins and ends in his own home. 
Later, finding out that there is a multiplicity of 
cats, he will speak of “a cat.” “A” or “an” has 
appeared on the scene, accompanied by a word in- 
dicating species rather than an individual. But since 
everything that exists in this world is an individual 
—nobody ever met a “specific” cat—what is the 
value: 1) of the words, 2) of the ideas which (pre- 
sumably) they represent? By the time the tumult 
and the shouting have died (and you may be sure 
they are soon going to start up again) you find 
yourself with a Theory of Human Knowledge. The 
medieval scholastics compel our admiration in this 
dispute, which they carried on almost entirely in 
Latin—a language which has no “an.” 


University Degrees. A rather sinister campaign has 
been going the rounds of late, a campaign whose 
aim seems to be to blacklist a large number of 
Catholic universities which grant graduate de- 
grees. The whispered word has it that graduates 
of these graduate schools—if the schools are not 
members of the American Association of Univer- 
sities—may not be employed as instructors in col- 
leges and universities, under penalty of denial of 
recognition to the latter by schools of the Associa- 
tion. The truth is that the Association maintains 
two lists, a list of members—charter, or affiliate— 
and a list of recognized institutions. Every good 
university in the land accepts the credentials of 
teachers trained by schools on both lists, and al- 
most every Catholic institution of higher learning 
is on one list or the other. A very small number of 
American institutions obtained “charter” rating, by 
reason of being in on the ground floor when the 
Association was founded. Those on the other rec- 
ognized list acquired recognition through the usual 
academic processes. Graduate degrees in both en- 
joy first-class rating. We owe it to our university 
staffs to give them our fullest support, and one 
excellent help would be to scotch this idle and per- 
haps harmful talk. 


By Any Other Name. Anything that can truthfully 
be said about a rose under any other name, or an 
onion or a skunk cabbage, can be applied to Com- 





munist organizations that go in for periodic name- 
changing. The Young Communist League, to in- 
stance but the most recent, is now American Youth 
for Democracy; but it is still the Young Communist 
League with all the natural odors appertaining 
thereto. There is something vaguely disturbing 
about this shifting nomenclature. For one thing, 
it costs money, in advertising, in letterheads, in 
banners, in conventions. Now the oldtimers in Com- 
munist youth do not spend money without hope 
of a good return, any more than the leaders of the 
Birth Control movement who have put so much 
good(?) money into their switch to Planned Parent- 
hood. Does a mere change of name work? With a 
deal of experience behind them, the Communists 
are still doing it. Maybe it does work, incredible as 
it seems. At any rate the Communists are con- 
vinced that Americans are, to put it bluntly, a 
bunch of boobs. Are we so easily duped? One news- 
paper innocently reported that American Youth 
for Democracy would take in non-Communist 
youth. Take in? We sincerely hope not. 


Left-handed Typewriters. The news that the Navy 
has successfully been using a new scientific key- 
board based on the fact that most people are right- 
handed is freighted with grave consequences for a 
certain group of our white-collar workers. We as- 
sume that if there are to be typewriters for right- 
handed stenographers some concessions will be 
made for those more facile with their left hand. 
In other words, there will come into being a new 
monster—the left-handed typewriter. Hitherto the 
left-handed typewriter has belonged to that world 
of fiction occupied by left-handed monkey-wrenches, 
left-handed racquets, the key to the pitcher’s box, 
eggs from the crow’s nest, buckets of steam and 
countless other non-entities that wiseacres have 
been using for generations to plague the unsuspect- 
ing beginner. If a person were astute he could avoid 
a wild-goose chase from desk to desk, or shop to 
shop, knowing there was no such animal. An office 
boy with his wits about him would not go about 
looking for a left-handed typewriter. But if right- 
and left-handed machines become the rage, it is 
the clever boy who is penalized. He has no pro- 
tection from his wits but must go about seeking 
what undoubtedly should never have seen the light 
of day. Prospects in the postwar world look pretty 
grim for Jimmy. 


Change in Columns. With this issue, the weekly 
religious column appears no longer as an adjunct 
of the editorial page, but as an independent feature, 
on the last page of the magazine. The column was 
initiated several years ago by the late Father Paul 
L. Blakely, in the days when he contributed the 
major part of AMERICA’s editorials, and continued 
by him to the very day of his death, as a labor of 
special love. In its new position, the weekly “ser- 
mon” message will be carried on by Father John 
P. Delaney and from time to time by other mem- 
bers of the Staff, as the initialing may indicate. Let 
none fear the Parader has deserted us. He is here, 
more live than ever, on page 138. 





UNDERSCORINGS 


THE story of the nation’s coal miners, a large pro- 
portion of whom are Catholic, is told in a new book 
published by the University of Pennsylvania Press. 
The list of priests and nuns coming from coal-min- 
ing families is long and impressive. No group of 
people in the world, says the author, George Kor- 
son, is more religious than the coal miners. 

> A service flag bearing a large blue star indicative 
of the 4,250 Marquette University men and women 
now in the armed forces was unfurled at Milwaukee 
recently. Thus far, twenty-nine former students 
have lost their lives, according to N.C.W.C. 

> An inter-faith study conference, based on the 
recent “Declaration on World Peace” issued by 
representative Catholic, Protestant and Jewish lead- 
ers, will begin at Detroit, November 3, under the 
auspices of the Detroit Round Table of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, accord- 
ing to Religious News Service. 

> Twenty-five out of every 100 Chaplains in the 
U. S. Army and Navy are Catholics, the Rev. Dr. 
William Pugh, chairman of the (Protestant) Gen- 
eral Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains, 
stated at a press conference in Edinburgh, accord- 
ing to the London Universe. Two out of every hun- 
dred are Jewish, and the remaining seventy-three 
per cent are Chaplains of some thirty denomina- 
tions, he added. 

>For the convenience of war workers obliged to 
work every day in each week, the pastor of Saint 
Joseph’s parish, Bridgewater, N. S., has arranged 
to celebrate Sunday mass at industrial plants and 
the sites of construction operations in the area 
served by the parish. 

> In 1868, when the Papal States were being threat- 
ened with invasion, Pius IX sent a call to the Cath- 
olic world for volunteers to defend the rights of 
the Pope. Among the thousands who responded to 
the call at this time were 505 French Canadians. 
The seventy-fifth anniversary of their departure 
was noted recently in Quebec. 

> The twelfth annual meeting of the National Cath- 
olic Evidence Conference was concluded on Octo- 
ber 24, at Waterbury, Conn. Spreading the Faith by 
means of newspaper articles, pamphlets, street- 
corner talks, teaching, moving pictures, motor mis- 
sions, radio programs, window posters and cor- 
respondence courses was reported on and discussed 
by some 300 delegates. 

>In an unusual action, Fordham University has 
symbolically adopted the Catholic University of 
Lublin, Poland, whose faculty has been interned, 
its buildings taken over by the Nazis and its library 
of over 140,000 volumes removed to Germany by 
the invaders. 

» Proceeds from the publication of letters written 
from overseas by the Most Rev. Francis J. Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York, will be turned over 
to the Cathedral Canteen operated by the National 
Catholic Community Service in New York. The 
letters have been appearing in Collier’s Weekly. 
It is estimated that 5,500 servicemen make use of 
the Canteen facilities every week. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THE important event during the week ending Octo- 
ber 25 has been the advance of the Russian armies 
in south Ukraine. Regardless of serious losses, the 
Russians are across the south Dnieper and are 
occupying the Big Bend country, which includes 
Dniepropetrovsk. This city is the site of the enor- 
mous dam and power plant of the same name. Just 
to the west is the Krivoi Rog mining area, the most 
important single one in Russia, which the Germans 
are also leaving. It is almost certain to be as nearly 
destroyed as German ingenuity can devise. 

After ten days of bitter fighting the Russians 
have also taken Melitopol. This is a small town just 
north of the Sea of Azov. This was not a break 
through the German lines, which here remain in- 
tact just outside of Melitopol. In view of the Rus- 
sian gain in the Big Bend, the Germans may now 
retire forty to fifty miles back. Much of this area 
is flat mud, containing innumerable fossils, curious 
for tourists but of no military value. Prior to this 
war, the inhabitants were largely German Menno- 
nites. 

In central and north Russia, the Russians have 
secured slight advances in some places. 

The general result of the extensive Russian of- 
fensive has been the recovery of that part of the 
Ukraine which has the highest economic value. In 
the swamps and forests of the north the gain has 
been less. The Crimea has not yet been attacked. 
The Germans could supply their troops there by 
sea, which is what the Russians did in 1941-42, in- 
dependently of the land connection, which is nar- 
row and strongly defended. The Germans may or 
may not stay on. 

In Italy, the battle of the Volturno River has 
been won by the American 5th Army, half of which 
is of British troops. The fighting was severe and 
resulted in an advance across the river for a net 
gain of three miles in three days. Farther east in 
the Apennine Mountains the gain was more. Along 
the Adriatic, the British 8th Army, which is partly 
Canadian, has pushed forward a few miles. 

The advance in Italy may be slow. This is a diffi- 
cult country to operate in, as it affords the de- 
fenders many advantageous positions which require 
bloody battles to capture. 

In southeast Asia the Japanese are taking time 
by the forelock. They expect soon to be attacked 
by an Allied force under Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
who is now in India. The Japs are attacking that 
part of the south end of the Burma road which is 
within China. The idea is to push the end of this 
famous road farther away from India, and thus 
make it harder for the Allies to recapture and re- 
open it. The Japs are making progress on this. 

In New Guinea a campaign is being fought by 
Australian troops of General MacArthur’s com- 
mand. The Australians are outside the Japanese 
base at Madang, trying to take it. Jap troops are 
outside of their former base at Finschhafen trying 
to retake that. This effort has so far failed. This 
campaign is still going on with the advantage to 
the Allied forces. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


FROM the start of the debate on the Connally Reso- 
lution, it was evident that the country was faced 
with a very curious situation. This Resolution 
(S.R.192) was prepared by a sub-committee and 
was admittedly a catch-all designed to bring in all 
but the most extreme isolationists like Senator 
Hiram Johnson. Its heart was the call for “the 
establishment and maintenance of international 
authority with power to prevent aggression and to 
preserve the peace of the world.” 

Before presenting it, Senator Connally told the 
press that it must pass “without changing a com- 
ma.” It was also made clear that it must pass while 
Secretary Hull was still at Moscow. It was imme- 
diately recognized that, as written, it would author- 
ize the President to do almost anything. For in- 
stance, “international authority” (not an interna- 
tional authority) could mean a power alliance of 
the U. S. A., Great Britain and Russia to enforce 
their terms of peace, including any frontier adjust- 
ments agreed upon. 

It was pretty clear that this suspicion was up- 
permost in the minds of Senators Ball, Hatch, Bur- 
ton and Pepper, who attempted to extract from its 
authors the exact meaning of the Resolution. While 
Mr. Connally repeatedly called the authority an 
“agency,” an “instrumentality,” and the like, 
neither he nor Senator Gillette could be got to de- 
fine clearly what each had in mind, though they 
did make damaging admissions to justify the cur- 
rent suspicions. The purpose most certainly was 
not to “present a united front,’”’ as the press had it. 
Under the Resolution this could be a front on ex- 
actly nothing at all or on too much. It would justify 
those who vote for it in saying that they intended 
nothing but a general wish for peace, and also those 
who want a power alliance instead of a bona-fide 
world organization. Under the second choice, China, 
the Baltic States, and the Balkans could easily be 
excepted from the Atlantic Charter, to “prevent 
aggression.” 

The seven-point Declaration of the three re- 
ligious groups played an important part in the de- 
bate, the fifth point especially. Beside the Declara- 
tion, the Resolution made a sorry contrast, for it is 
vague where the Declaration was precise and con- 
crete, is open to a dozen different interpretations 
where the Declaration espoused a definite policy, as 
Senator Pepper effectively pointed out. This was 
an encouraging sign, and religious forces will, no 
doubt, still have time after this appears to make 
their convictions known to the Senate. 

The debate was marked by more than usual 
skulduggery. In spite of frequent quorum calls, to 
which seventy-eight Senators usually answered to 
their names, there were as few as eight actually 
present when the opponents of the Resolution were 
speaking. Yet this was an important crisis in the 
history of the Republic and this was to be the “de- 
bate of the century.” Apparently what those who 
were behind the Resolution wanted was not so much 
a clarification of it as a favorable vote, “without 
changing a comma.” WILFRID PARSONS 


















THE CHURCH AND DEMOCRACY 


AND SALVEMINI-LA PIANA 


I must beg the reader’s pardon for bringing so 
much of my own affairs into an article treating of 
the Church and democracy. The fault is not mine, 
but rather that of the authors of the book What 
to do with Italy, who have dragged me into their 
picture. I must accept the fact that in defending 
the Church, I defend also myself. 

It seems to me that the central point of Salve- 
mini’s and La Piana’s controversy concerning the 
Church lies in the assumption of an inherent in- 
compatibility between the doctrine and the prac- 
tice of the Catholic Church and modern democ- 
racy. To substantiate such a charge they have util- 
ized statements, declarations and actions of various 
Italian and American Bishops, of Vatican person- 
ages and of the two Popes, Pius XI and Pius XII, 
allegedly favoring Fascism. Thus they reach the 
practical conclusion that one must beware of Vati- 
can policy, since the Catholic Church after the 
war will favor, in Italy and elsewhere, reaction, 
absolutism, semi-Fascism and even Fascism—but 
never democracy. . 

It is not my intention to examine the proofs al- 
leged by the authors to show us that Bishops and 
Popes have favored Fascism. This would lead me 
beyond the limits of an article which has a different 
aim; so much so that to establish the tone of his- 
torical criticism and overcome the polemic simpli- 
cism which, in some instaces, makes them lose con- 
trol of the argument, it is enough to consult 
Binchy’s authoritative work, Church and State in 
Fascist Italy.’ 

The problem with which I am dealing is quite 
different: if the assumed incompatibility of the 
Catholic Church with modern democracy be true, 
everything can be explained as two and two make 
four; if, as I believe, it is not true, then the affair 
of Fascism must be put into an episodial frame, just 
as any other historical phase which the Church 
undergoes in her contacts with political society. 

Salvemini (and not he alone) for a long time 
has accustomed us to remember the famous dis- 
tinction which Civilta Cattolica made between 
“thesis and hypothesis” at the time of the publica- 
tion of the Syllabus. This has become his battle 
charger. I cannot here quote Salvemini’s entire 
page 94, but the substance is that the Church, al- 





1Salvemini and La Piana try to undermine Binchy’s work by saying that 
the author “through a maze of scholastic distinctions and subdistinctions, 
weaves his interpretation of Vatican connections with Fascism and exon- 
erates the Vatican completely.” (P. 90.) I disa with them. Binchy’s 
book has a first-class historical value and its objectivity and accuracy are 
beyond discussion. 


LUIGI STURZO 





though it does not admit hesitations and compro- 
mises on principle (the thesis), under the circum- 
stances, “is forced to set aside the principles, which 
remain inviolate in their sacred shrine, and adopt 
other and lower criteria of action (the hypoth- 
esis).”’ 

The sarcastic phrases “sacred shrine” and “lower 
criteria” are patent in their meaning, a meaning 
which we must unreservedly repudiate not only as 
the theory that the end justifies the means (which 
is implicit in the thought of the authors), but also 
as a praxis of the Church; for it is not supported 
by any other evidence than the particular conduct 
of given individuals who are personally responsible 
for their own faults or their involuntary errors. 

Having said that much en passant, the matter 
which chiefly concerns me—namely, Democracy 
and the Church—certainly affords some weak points 
which the authors can easily exploit in their po- 
lemics. But they are historians and know well that 
if the historical evidence which might be produced 
in the relations between State and Church is more 
plentiful in favor of the absolute régimes, this de- 
pends on the fact that such régimes have his- 
torically been the normal thing up to modern times, 
whereas the democratic régimes have emerged only 
since the end of the eighteenth century; and even 
then with such contrasts and struggles in the eco- 
nomic and political fields, that no one may say that 
the ideal democracy has yet been realized. 

Notwithstanding, proof of good relations between 
the Catholic Church and Democracy may be shown 
by historical evidence. The United States has had 
no conflict with the Church or with Catholics, in 
the political and social field. Rome’s short-lived 
misunderstanding as to the Knights of Labor was 
soon overcome, and “Americanism” was rather of 
a French than of an American brand. 

In spite of all suspicions and apprehensions, the 
Vatican was tolerant and benevolent towards the 
French Revolution until the anti-Catholic rebellion 
started from France itself. I think that Salvemini 
(I do not say La Piana) did not expect that Pius 
VI would either have approved of the worship of 
the Goddess of Reason, or of the occupation of 
Rome. In 1848 (the Second Republic) there were 
the famous liberty trees blessed by priests, and still 
more the action of two Catholic pioneers of De- 
mocracy—Ozanam and Lacordaire. The anti-social 
reaction and the coup d’état are certainly not to 
be attributed to Catholics or to the Vatican; Louis 
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Napoleon was a Leftist (as usually happens). The 
Third Republic was opposed by the French clergy, 
who were mostly friendly to the monarchy; but Leo 
XIII in his Encyclical of February, 1892, exhorted 
them to adhere to the Republic; and if his initia- 
tive was not successful, the fault may be divided 
half and half between the clericals and the anti- 
clericals of France without doing wrong to history. 

Switzerland, from her last religious war on, has 
enjoyed peace, and her relations with the Vatican 
have been for more than seventy years always un- 
wavering and cordial. Such is also the case in Bel- 
gium, where friendly separation between State and 
Church has existed for more than a century. 

Other democracies did not exist in Europe before 
the war, but rather liberal-constitutional régimes 
which, according to the different countries, were 
either reactionary or philo-democratic. In such 
countries, the so-called Catholic parties were grow- 
ing up, especially the Center Party in Germany, 
which opposed Bismarck’s Kulturkampf; the Irish 
Party in England, which had periods of exceptional 
importance; later on the Catholic Party of Holland, 
which soon became the pivot of the situation; the 
Social Christians of Hungary and of Austria. The 
latter unfortunately fell with Lueger into anti- 
Semitism which at that time found some senti- 
mental motives in the economic-social field. 

After the first World War, Europe turned demo- 
cratic. It was the merit of the Center to have cre- 
ated with the Socialists the Weimar Republic, as 
well as it was the merit of Social Christians to have 
done the same in Austria; although, later on, the 
struggle between the two Austrian parties made 
them deviate from the method of freedom. In Italy 
there arose in 1919 the Popular Party, which both 
in its program and conduct remained unaltered till 
the day it was dissolved, and was an outstanding 
example of loyalty to democratic principles. 

Other popular parties arose in Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, Bavaria, France and elsewhere. Some of 
them deviated, some resisted the reactionary wave, 
some fell, some are still alive and cooperate with 
the Governments-in-exile—those of Belgium, Hol- 
land, Luxembourg, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia (whose 
Premier is Msgr. Sramek, head of the Popular 
Party). The Church has never condemned such 
parties, has never opposed them, has never inter- 
fered in their country’s policy. Why then are Sal- 
vemini and La Piana still talking about the incom- 
patibility of the Church with democracy? 

a a os 

They, I am sure, will laugh at me and say that 
Don Sturzo is forgetting his Party’s history. Oh 
no, I do not forget it. It is they who do not know 
it well. First of all, I deny that the Popular Party 
was handicapped in politics by special preoccupa- 
tions about repercussions in “high ecclesiastical 
circles,” as they state on page 172. Here is a proof: 
when the deputies of the Popular Party caused the 
fall of the Nitti Cabinet (April, 1920), the Osserva- 
tore Romano wrote a critical note against them: 
it was learned that it was dictated by Cardinal 
Gasparri, who had most friendly relations with 
Nitti; but this did not change at all the line of 
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policy that the Party was following then. Another 
proof concerns the Aventino' which, it was learned, 
was not pleasing to some prelates of the Vatican. 
Let Salvemini quote examples against this; he will 
not find one. As a proof he recalls Pius XI’s speech 
to the Catholic University students of September, 
1924, when the Pope declared himself against an 
eventual collaboration of Catholics with Socialists. 

But Salvemini knows well that such pronounce- 
ment considered an hypothesis that then had no 
ground of practical realization. Whereas, in July, 
1922, when this writer set forth the proposition of 
collaboration with the Socialists in a coalition Cabi- 
net, the opponent was not the Vatican nor the King, 
who called the head of the Socialists (Filippo Tu- 
rati), but the Director of the Socialist Party. If 
such a proposition had been accepted then, Fascism 
would not have taken the upper hand, and the Vati- 
can (I am sure) would have gladly welcomed the 
outcome of the initiative taken by the Popular 
Party. 

The decisive proof of the Vatican’s attitude to- 
ward the Popular Party is given, according to the 
authors, by the fact that between Fascism and 
Popularism the Vatican made its option for the first 
and sacrificed the other. But they neglect a very 
simple fact, which is that Fascism held the govern- 
ment of Italy, and Popularism was in the opposi- 
tion; with the former the Vatican did hold or might 
hold relations as with the representative of the 
State; with the latter it had no relations either of- 
ficial or semi-official. Unless the Vatican wished to 
take a political stand against Fascism, it had no 
choice. 

On the other hand, I admit that as the struggle 
against Fascism waxed stronger, and the threats 
of religious persecution from Fascists became 
bolder, the Vatican tried to disengage the clergy 
from the political parties (there were, too, secular 
and regular priests who marched on Rome among 
the Black Shirts). But Salvemini, who was then in 
the Capital, exaggerates when he speaks of the 
large membership of the clergy in the Popular 
Party, and consequently his remark in regard to 
Cardinal Gasparri’s Circular of October 2, 1922,? 
(before the March on Rome) is unfounded. In the 
famous Popular Convention in Turin (April, 1923) 
where the flag of freedom was hoisted against 
Fascism, there were no more than thirty priests 
out of 3,000 delegates. This will amaze readers ac- 
customed by American correspondents and writers 
to consider the Popular Party as made up of peas- 
ants led by parish priests, so that when these with- 
drew everything tumbled down. Nothing is more 
contrary to the truth. Among the provincial secre- 
taries I think that only ten were priests, and none 
a parish priest; among the secretaries of communal 
branches, out of 3,000 almost 100 were priests 
(hardly ten parish priests); and among the secre- 
taries of Labor Unions almost fifty (the member- 
ship of these Unions amounted to 1,200,000 work- 
ingmen). This is so true that in the general 

1The secession of anti-Fascist Deputies from the lower Chamber after 
Matteotti’s murder (1924). 


*For the ~w.Mw of this Circular see Binchy Church and State in 
Fascist Italy. (P. 137.) 





elections of 1924, under the pressure and the 
threats of the Fascists and with the absence of the 
greater part of the clergy, the Popular Party 
scored a success superior to the Socialists’. 

And now here I come to my own resignation. 
At this point it is expedient to dispel exaggerations 
and fairy tales. In July, 1923, I resigned from the 
post of Political Secretary (Leader) of the Party, 
but remained a member of the Central Directory 
(made up of seven) and a member of the National 
Council (the thirty) up to the day when I left for 
London (October, 1924). At the same time I re- 
tained the office of head of the Administration of 
the Popolo, the Party Newspaper, and of the Societa 
Editrice (Sele), and I had charge also of directing 
the political elections of April, 1924. 

The story invented by the Fascists, which still 
circulates in America, is that, on the Pope’s order, 
I retired to a monastery (Montecassino). As a mat- 
ter of fact, I went to Montecassino of my own will 
for two weeks for physical and spiritual rest; that 
is all. 

This is not the place to tell about my resignation 
any more than I did in my book Italy and Fascism, 
which the authors quote on page 85. If a priest, 
founder and leader of a political party is an excep- 
tion in the Church, it is necessary to look at him 
in the whole of his life: it seems to me that I have 
given constant evidence that I have always safe- 
guarded the political independence of my party as 
well as the ecclesiastical discipline that binds me. 
The rest must be left to future historians. What 
Prof. Salvemini is compelled to attest is that the 
Popular Party, in spite of some defections (which 
likewise happened to the Socialist and Democratic 
Parties), went ahead courageously’ up to Novem- 
ber 6, 1926, when it was dissolved by Royal Decree, 
together with the other parties, just when the To- 
talitarian State was created. 


At this point, some reader of What to Do with 
Italy might ask how it was possible that the Chris- 
tian Democrats of Europe sincerely endeavored to 
carry out their political program in organized 
parties and participated in the government of their 
countries in spite of the fact that Leo XIII, in the 
Encyclical of January 1, 1901, declared that Chris- 
tian Democracy is “free from all political signifi- 
cance” and to it “is annexed no other meaning than 
that of beneficent action among the people.” This 
passage is quoted by Salvemini and La Piana on 
page 144. They insist on the phrase “beneficent ac- 
tion” as merely charity work, forgetting the exist- 
ence of the Christian Syndicates and their activity 
—including strikes—which was not inferior to that 
of the Socialists’. 

Such being the facts, and since no reprobation 
ever came from the ecclesiastical authorities, Leo’s 
document must have had another aim than that of 


1Binchy is not quite exact on this point (p. 152). In this connection 


see Luigi Sturzo’s letter published in P. and Freedom, London, 
August, 1942, p. 38. 

*This writer in 1903, two years after the publication of the above men- 
tioned Encyclical, (Graves de Communi) directed in Sicily a strike of 
80,000 ts, which lasted three momths and was concluded by a fair 


agreement with the landlords. 


defining what political democracy was suitable for 
Catholics. Nobody may say that the Pope did not 
know that democracy means a political régime by 
and for the people. When he pronounced this fa- 
mous phrase: “If democracy is Christian, it will do 
a great deal of good to the world,” he certainly 
meant that very democracy of which Salvemini and 
La Piana speak. One who, like the present writer, 
lived intensely in the Leonine epoch and was among 
the leaders of Christian Democracy in Italy, knows 
well that that Encyclical wanted to ward off three 
dangers: first, that the Church, through Catholic 
Action, such as Christian Democracy was then, 
might become involved in the change of political 
regimes'; second, that Catholics in Italy might play 
politics in a time when there was still in force the 
non expedit* to which Leo XIII attached some im- 
portance; third, the exaggerations (as they were 
then thought) of the Christian Democrats in the 
labor field. People had to wait for Benedict XV in 
order to display a freer activity, social and political, 
and later on for Pius XI, who, in the Encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno of 1931, did justice in many 
points to the Italian Christian Democrats of 1900. 
It is painful that historians, such as the writers of 
this book, should let themselves be driven astray by 
a polemical spirit. But such is the case and unfor- 
tunately it is not the only one. 

It is for this that I return to that point—thesis 
and hypothesis, as they construe it. No Cath- 
olic, and no student of religious facts either, can 
seriously charge the Catholic Church with putting 
principles in a “shrine” and adapting herself to the 
current reality. Had she done so, she would have 
accepted a great deal of the Reformation, to avoid 
the dismemberment of European Christianity; she 
would have accepted a great deal of modern nat- 
uralistic rationalism in order to escape the deser- 
tion of the bourgeoisie and of the working class 
imbued with “Liberalism” and “Socialism” (as 
these labels were understood in the past century). 
If there has been an institution that has opposed 
divorce, birth-control, euthanasia, sterilization, both 
sanitary and political, this has been the Catholic 
Church. Why talk of principles preserved in a “re- 
liquary?” or “shrine’’? 

But, why then, they ask, has the Church been so 
complaisant towards Fascism? Is this not collab- 
oration? And has not Don Sturzo himself written 
in a Jesuit review, that in a free regime collabora- 
tion is morally possible, for dissent is “politically” 
allowed, whereas in a totalitarian regime, “politi- 
cal” dissent being forbidden, collaboration becomes 
“morally” inadmissible? 

Moreover it is superfluous to say that the Con- 
cordat, which is a stipulation between a State and 
the Holy See, is not to be classed as political col- 
laboration. If it were, ninety per cent of the Con- 
cordats, beginning from that of Worms (1122), 
should, under this aspect, be considered as inadmis- 

1In 1900 there were in Europe only two democracies—France and 
Switzerland. Belgium then was not called a democracy, because democracy, 
in the opinion of the time, could not be monarchical. 

*Non expedit was a response given by S. Penitentiaria to some Italian 
ny aiiing Gase to postmeate in Parliamentary elections, 


3Nouvelle Revue T 7 ber, 1938, Louvain (not Paris as 
quoted on p. 95 of What to Do with Italy). 
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sible. And what shall we say of Pius XI, who sent 
a mission to Genoa for an understanding with the 
Soviet delegation that was there for the 1922 In- 
ternational Conference? If the Pope had succeeded 
in such understanding with the Soviets, he would 
have “collaborated in the evil”—for many, a worse 
than Mussolini in 1929 or Hitler in 1933. 

I concede to the historians at Harvard that, in 
the case of the Italian Concordat, the Church came 
to a particular collaboration with the Fascist State 
concerning religious instruction in the schools, the 
service of Chaplains in the Balillas and in the 
Militia and other similar provisions. But it is ob- 
vious that it was a religious and not political col- 
laboration, even if eventually it brought some ad- 
vantages to Fascism, which exploited such meas- 
ures for its political purposes. 

The idea of Pius XI and of many others, even 
outside of the Church, was that of “normalizing” 
Fascism, of influencing it either religiously or mor- 
ally in order that it might become a factor of order 
in the country and in Europe as well. I admit that 
such a vision was based on premises that did not 
withstand the reality of the facts. Nevertheless, 
how many were mistaken about Fascism—not only 
priests and bishops, but politicians, social organ- 
izers, leftists and rightists, Italians and foreigners? 

A few months after my arrival in London (April, 
1925) I had a conversation with Sidney Webb and 
-his wife, both members of the Fabian Society de- 
voted to the labor movement. What was my sur- 
prise to find them in favor of Fascism hardly ten 
months after Matteotti’s assassination. The same 
year I proposed to Mr. Wedgwood Benn, a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, to have a mission 
sent by the Labor Party to Italy to study the sit- 
uation of the non-Fascist Labor Unions. He told 
me that, in the opinion of the Laborite chiefs, things 
in Italy would gradually be settled, since Mussolini 
started from Socialism and now was favorably 
looked upon in certain Catholic spheres. Salvemini 
must remember also the strenuous defense of Fas- 
cism made by Bernard Shaw at King’s Hall in Lon- 
don, nearly ten years ago, when he (Salvemini) 
was forbidden to reply to the speech, this time not 
very brilliant, of the Irish dramatist. 

The authors of the book may object that Pius XI 
was supposed to know the man with whom he had 
to deal: he could not be ignorant of Mussolini and 
his maliciousness. This is true. Pius VII, too, was 
supposed to know Napoleon, and yet he approved 
the Concordat and was rewarded with the contro- 
versy about the adjunct articles and later on with 
his imprisonment at Savona. Now Pius XII, too, is 
experiencing a kind of imprisonment, and we do 
not know what Providence may yet have in store 
for him. 

The Church, indeed, can count, in her history, 
many “appeasements” of the potentates of the 
earth? as well as many resistances and struggles, 
not only in the times of the Gregories VII and IX, 
of the Innocents III and IV and of Boniface VIII, 


1Giacomo Matteotti, a deputy of the Italian Parliament, was one of the 


Socialist leaders. He was assassinated on June 10, 1924. 
3] recall here, as a type, Clement XIV who suppressed the Society of 


Jesus. 
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but also in times nearer to us, from Innocent XI 
with Louis XIV to Pius IX with Bismarck: those 
men were not pygmies! 

Pius XI went through the two phases described 
above: that of the “appeasement” and that of re- 
sistance to Hitler and Mussolini as well. In his 
last years this Pontiff stood firm with the two dic- 
tators while trying to avoid an open struggle and 
the consequences of a religious persecution. But 
all this must be placed in the historical picture of 
the period between the first and the second World 
Wars, when political classes, religious organisms, 
economic groups, parties, governments, churches 
and the big Press in Europe and in America gave 
credit to Mussolini either out of fear of Bolshevism 
or in admiration for the methods of the man who 
knew how to use tricks, seductions and threats, or 
for the success that counts a great deal in human 
estimation. And if Mussolini had not entered the 
war on Hitler’s side, his credit nowadays would 
reach the stars. 

We, like Salvemini, anti-Fascists, refugees, un- 
repentant democrats, who had the misfortune of 
being closely acquainted with Mussolini and his 
methods in the field of political combat, were never 
believed until June 10, 1940, and here in America 
until December 11, 1941, when he extended his war 
to the United States. Now that the war has spread 
all over the civilized world—that war we forecast 
since 1932, when Mussolini made the first prepara- 
tions for the Ethiopian adventure—now that Italy 
is humiliated, divided, and the streets of our beau- 
tiful cities are made bloody by war, we feel how sad 
has been our task of unheeded Cassandras. The 
ire of Salvemini and of La Piana, although often 
out of season, or not balanced, is psychologically 
comprehensible to the writer of this article and to 
some extent to the readers also. 

Nevertheless, the truth must always be searched 
for sine ira et studio—without anger and without 
partiality. 


THE HOLY SOULS 
IN EASTERN RITES 


JOHN LaFARGE 











YOU know those advertisements the papers have 
been running for the past few weeks, picturing the 
soldier spending a lonely Christmas. He stares 
moodily out into space, while his companions are 
eagerly opening and reading their mail from home. 
He is the boy whose folks have forgotten to write 
to him, who could so easily have been given this 
very simple and easy bit of encouragement. 

These service-mail pictures are a reminder of a 
far distant outpost, the waiting place of the Church 
Suffering. There our loved ones, too, wait for a 
message from home. No V-mail stationery is re- 








quired for that message, no stamps or pen or paper. 
Our prayers, our Masses, and the precious offering 
of our hidden sacrifices are all that is needed to 
bridge in an instant the vast distance between the 
living and the dead. Now the month of November 
calls to us to turn our minds with special attention 
to those who are over there waiting for us, and to 
the great truths the Christian Faith reveals about 
the world to come. 

Recently an idea came to my mind, which is not 
startlingly original, but it is novel enough to impel 
me to offer it as a possible contribution to the 
month of the Holy Souls. The Church, through her 
observances, opens many a window upon the mys- 
teries of that world beyond, and one of these win- 
dows is the funeral service in the Eastern Rites of 
the Catholic Church. 

Most of us are very familiar with the funeral 
Mass and other services of the Latin Rite, which 
we have attended on countless occasions. Though 
this Latin service is full of beauty and majesty, it 
by no means represents the total liturgical wealth 
of the Church, and a comparison—even though 
quite superficial and casual—with the rites of the 
Eastern Church opens up a new perspective of 
prayer and devotion. We are so used to the uniform 
appearance of Catholic funeral services that some 
are surprised to find the Requiem and the Dies Irae 
are not the unvarying manner in which the Cath- 
olic Church honors or remembers the dead. 

The beautiful prayers of the Eastern Rite of 
Saint John Chrysostom, used in the Slavic coun- 
tries, Rumania and Greece, are becoming more 
available for us as efforts are being made to popu- 
larize them for the benefit of Eastern Rite Cath- 
olics in the United States. The services in which 
these prayers are used differ somewhat from those 
we are accustomed to. Most prominent in the 
funeral services of the East is the solemn Office for 
the Dead, called Panikhida (Greek for All-Night or 
Vigil Service) by the Russians, and Parastas by 
the Ruthenians. According to Father Andrew 
Rogosh, of the Russian Catholic Chapel of Saint 
Michael in New York, this service should properly 
be held on the day of the death, the burial and the 
in-between, after the burial on the ninth and thir- 
tieth days, after six months and after a year; and 
may be held independently from or in conjunction 
with the “Liturgy” (the Eastern Rite Mass). 

Black vestments are worn by the “Uniate” 
(Ukrainian and Carpatho-Russian Churches), but 
in general no particular difference is made as to 
color, and light-colored vestments are used. 

Those who wish to familiarize themselves some- 
what with the content of these services can do so 
through the little book: Holy Services for the Dead 
(English and Old Slavonic), published by the Rev. 
Dr. Julius Grigassy, Braddock, Pa. Hapgood’s Ser- 
vice Book is recommended for those who would 
study the matter more thoroughly. 

Eastern Rite prayers are rich in devotion, in 
theology and in hopefulness. Less concise and se- 
vere in form than the prayers of the Latin Rite, 
they speak a familiar Catholic language. As always 
in the Eastern Rites, the Blessed Mother of God 





plays a frequent and intimate part. Characteristic 

is the Tropar or antiphonal passage taken from the 

burial ceremony for adults: 
O sole Creator, Who with profound wisdom merci- 
fully orderest all things, and givest unto all that 
which is expedient, grant, O Lord, repose to the 
soul of Thy departed servant; for he [she] has 
placed his [her] hope in Thee, our Creator, Lord and 
God 


Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the 
Holy Spirit, now and ever, and forever and ever. 
Amen. Thee we have as our bulwark, haven and 
acceptable mediatrix before God, Whom thou has 
borne, O Virgin Mother of God, Salvation of the 
Faithful. 

By its litanies and responses or refrains, the 
Eastern liturgy gives the people abundant material 
to join in the service, and to do so at a soul-satisfy- 
ing length. One of the most subtle and beautiful il- 
lustrations of this is the adaptation made of the 
Psalm 118 (the long Psalm which forms the sub- 
stance of the Little Hours for Sunday in the Latin 
Church). The verses of the Psalm are used to im- 
personate, as it were, the deceased, and as a plea to 
God on his behalf by the living, while the people 
join the ever-recurring refrain. 

I am Thine, save Thou me. 

Refrain: O Saviour, save the soul of Thy departed 
servant. 

Thy word is a lamp to my feet, and a light to my 
paths. 

Refrain: O Saviour, etc. 

I opened my mouth and panted, because I longed 
for Thy commandments. 

Refrain: O Saviour, etc. 

Look down upon me and have mercy upon me, ac- 
cording to the judgment of them that love Thy 
name. 

Refrain: Look down upon me and have mercy 
upon me. 

There is no Dies Irae in the Eastern Rite. Its 
solemn reflections on the awfulness of death are 
replaced by the Hymn of Saint John Damascene. 
With the true instinct of a real Saint, the author 
follows each mournful exclamation with a note of 
sublime consolation. He humbles the soul only in 
order to raise it up: 

What earthly delight endures unmingled with grief? 

What glory remains immutable? All things are 

more impotent than shadows, more deluding than 

dreams. A single moment, and all these are effaced 

by death; but in the light of Thy countenance, O 

Christ, and in the enjoyment of Thy beauty grant 

repose unto him [her], whom Thou hast summoned, 

for Thou lovest mankind. 

The Majestic Judge, yet lover of mankind, philan- 
thropos, this is the ever-recurring title of the Savi- 
our in the Eastern prayers, and always the glori- 
ous Mother of God is at His side, to console and 
intercede. 

The same note of hope, indulgence and consola- 
tion fills the prayer of Absolution which concludes 
the church ceremony. It appeals to the power of 
binding and loosing which the Saviour has granted 
to His Church, recalls His utterances of hope and 
forgiveness, and ends on a note of sublime glory. 

I think no one can study the prayers of the 
Eastern Church without being conscious that a 
noble instrument is placed in his hands with which 
to win mercy for us on earth and a speedy entrance 
into glory for the souls of the departed. 
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IDEA OF SOVEREIGNTY 
IN A WORLD ORDER 


CHARLES KEENAN 











SOVEREIGNTY is in the air these days; it crops 
up everywhere. It was in the declaration of the 
Republicans at Mackinac Island. It is in the Resolu- 
tion on postwar collaboration recently proposed to 
the Senate. A certain section of the press seems to 
count that day as lost on which it has not warned 
the American people of the imminent extinction of 
its sovereignty. The word promises to become the 
theme of a great debate. It will bear examination 
then; at least in that sense in which it is most 
likely to become the rallying cry of one of the 
parties in that debate. The examination can best 
begin with him for whose sake sovereignty exists— 
the man in the street; you, me and all of us. 

Psychologists tell us that two of the most funda- 
mental urges in human nature are the will to power 
and the will to community. One urges a man to 
dominate his environment—especially his human 
environment; the other makes him desire to have 
the society and esteem of his fellow men. The two 
check each other; a man soon realizes that undue 
attempts at domination will destroy the sympathy 
of his fellow men, and leave him very much alone. 

Man is naturally a social being; the solitary, said 
Aristotle, is either a beast or a god—either not able 
to appreciate human society or not finding it nec- 
essary. And this is not only a matter of feeling the 
need of companionship; a man is literally unable to 
come to full human development in isolation from 
his fellows. Both by instinct and sheer physical 
need, man must live in society. 

Society is not merely a collection of human 
beings; it is an organized whole. Without organ- 
ization it would be an anarchy—the state imagined 
by Hobbes as existing before the advent of civil 
government, when man’s life was, in the pithy and 
telling phrase of that philosopher, “‘poor, nasty, 
brutish and short.” 

Life in a well organized society is, then, man’s 
natural habitat and condition. The absolutely au- 
tonomous man is only a theoretical creation—or a 
Robinson Crusoe before the coming of Friday. It is 
a mistake to conceive of men as giving up certain 
rights to the civil authority in order to secure the 
others. That would be to talk as though civil so- 
ciety were an afterthought or a compromise. It is 
not. It is the natural state of man, once men find 
themselves gathered in large numbers in one place 
—as they naturally tend to find themselves, being 
social animals. The man who would be completely 
autonomous is something of a monstrosity; he is 
displaying an unsocial trait, at variance with his 
essentially social nature. He is letting the will to 
power destroy the will to community. 

Moreover, such a pretension to autonomy tends 
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to destroy even itself, in the conditions of human 
nature. In an anarchic gathering of men—an un- 
organized frontier community, for instance—each 
man claims the right to conduct his own affairs in 
his own way. He will be the guardian of his own 
essential rights and his own liberty. The penalty is 
that he may soon have neither rights nor liberty, 
nor even life; and while he does live, he is com- 
pelled to devote a disproportionate amount of his 
energy to the defense of rights and liberty. 

We sometimes catch a glimpse of the unnatural- 
ness of complete autonomy in the lives of dictators 
and absolute tyrants. The Oriental king—an As- 
suerus, for instance—lives in lonely state; Queen 
Esther is risking her life by entering the royal 
presence without the royal permission. “Dictators 
don’t smile,” Mussolini is reported to have said. No, 
indeed; that would reduce them to the common 
human level, would betoken an equality with other 
men. The condition and the penalty of the search 
for autonomy is isolation. 

The same principles are easily applied to nations. 
The claim to absolute autonomy—to sovereignty 
as it is conceived today—is an assertion of the will 
to power. In a State isolated from all others this 
claim may be harmless; in fact, it is meaningless. 
(I speak, of course, of sovereignty as exercised in 
international relations—the relation of the State 
to its subjects is another question.) It is as mean- 
ingless as Alexander Selkirk’s “I am monarch of all 
I survey.” Strictly speaking, he was not monarch 
of all he surveyed. He had tamed a cat and a par- 
rot; he had no control over the wild life of his 
island, much less over its physical conditions. He 
had nobody to oppose him, it is true; but neither 
had he anybody to obey him. In short, he had no 
external relations. 

Up to modern times, many nations might have 
been roughly compared to Alexander Selkirks, each 
on its own island—at least in the sense that they 
were very distant and very isolated, physically, 
from each other. The relations between Bolivia and 
Bulgaria, for instance, can hardly have kept either 
Chancellery awake at night. It was possible to 
“localize” conflicts. The intercommunication of na- 
tions was not sufficiently great to produce the idea 
of “One World.” 

Moreover, during the past three centuries or so, 
the idea of the completely autonomous State grew 
up—the State as the sole judge of its own actions, 
owing an account to no superior. The will to 
power of each State was growing; and there was 
no corresponding growth of the will to commu- 
nity; partly because of the loss of the idea of 
human unity and brotherhood, and partly because 
the conditions of travel and communication did not 
make the world a physical community. The world 
might have been compared to the Indian tribes 
scattered over the vast expanses of America, in- 
dulging in their tribal wars, with regional pacts 
between neighboring tribes, but without the physi- 
cal conditions for the creation of a single Indian 
nation co-extensive with the continent. 

A different set of conditions obtained in America 
in 1787. The aftermath of the Revolution left thir- 





teen separate sovereignties close together on the 
Eastern part of the continent. The States might 
have gone on to conduct themselves much as any 
thirteen European States would. But there was a 
difference; the people of these States had some- 
thing unknown in Europe for centuries—the sense 
of community. They had their common origin in 
the English charters and settlers; they had had 
their common cause and their common fight to 
maintain it; they were isolated from the rest of the 
world. They were “Americans” as well as being 
New Yorkers or Virginians. It was a long time since 
there had been “Europeans”—not, perhaps, since 
Erasmus and More. Historical circumstances had 
brought forth in the Americans the will to com- 
munity; physical conditions had made them a com- 
munity of States; and the wisest heads among them 
saw the need of organizing that commuity. If they 
did not succeed in organizing, there would be mere- 
ly a collection of States on the western shore of 
the Atlantic, as there was on the eastern shore. 

The men who drew up the Constitution knew that 
the only alternative to order was, ultimately, an- 
archy—the anarchy that had kept Europe red with 
blood for hundreds of years. They knew that for a 
group of States to exist in close contiguity without 
some effective instrument of order was as unnatural 
as for a cityful of men to exist without government. 
They realized that if they retained frontier condi- 
tions—every State a law to itself—they would have 
a frontier civilization—the quick word and the 
ready blow. 

There can be no easy transition, of course, from 
the relatively homogeneous States which formed 
the Union to the vast complexity of the problem 
which faces any postwar organizer today. There 
are national antagonisms and suspicions; and who 
shall say that there is not ample ground for many 
of them? The smaller countries, especially, have 
seen their salvation only in a strict adherence to the 
notion of sovereignty as precluding all outside in- 
terference in their internal affairs; how else, for 
instance, could the Vatican City maintain its inter- 
national position, or Switzerland its neutrality? 

Perhaps it can be said that, given the conditions 
of the past century or two, the notion of absolute 
sovereignty was called for as a working arrange- 
ment in international affairs. Certainly, in an un- 
organized world, where the idea of a moral basis 
for international law was dying out, where there 
was no recognized arbiter of international affairs 
nor any tribunal before which nations could be 
called, it is difficult to find any other practicable 
principle than complete non-interference in each 
other’s affairs—with treaties and alliances oiling 
the points of international friction. 

But the danger is that, having been so long accus- 
tomed to this arrangement, never having breathed 
any other atmosphere, we begin to take it as the 
natural arrangement and the only possible. The 
ideal, of course, is far otherwise; it is the human 
solidarity so insisted upon by our present Pope. 

The present war has shown that the claim to 
sovereignty is often worth no more than the force 
that can be mobilized behind it; a powerful and 


ruthless neighbor is a very effective limitation on 
sovereign rights, as Belgium, Holland, Norway 
found to their cost. It is not surprising then that 
men are asking themselves whether they have been 
going the right way about securing their nation’s 
rights. They are asking themselves whether it may 
not be possible that a nation’s sovereignty must, 
even to be viable, be limited. 

The New York Times comes to hand with an ex- 
ample of this questioning. In its correspondence 
columns for October 27, one Earle K. James writes: 

Not only are there advantages to be derived from 

international agreements, even though these may in- 

volve “attendant limitation on our national freedom 
of action,” but also . . . any sovereignty or any free- 

a of action may be non-existent without limita- 

ons. 

We are apt to forget that sovereignty or freedom 
of action comes into being through limitations. It is 
as nations limit their desire to do as they please 
that all nations can enjoy sovereignty. 

Such limitations, as Mr. James goes on to point 
out, do not really take away from a nation; they 
rather help it to perfect its freedom of action and 
make possible the development of its potentiali- 
ties, by creating around it a civilized milieu instead 
of an armed truce between wars. 

This demands, of course, a certain growth in the 
will to community among the nations and a readi- 
ness to accept responsibility for the common peace 
and to take steps to preserve it, even when not 
directly threatened. It was precisely the absence 
of that sense of common responsibility that led to 
the downfall, one after another, of the small na- 
tions of Europe in 1940. In Churchill’s bitter phrase, 
they kept feeding the crocodile in the hope of be- 
ing eaten last. 

It is the absence of that sense of community 
which inspires many protests against “sending 
American boys to police Europe” or “to keep the 
peace for the British.” I am not here arguing for 
an international police, or sketching a blueprint for 
a new world; but trying to describe a state of mind; 
say, two states of mind. In one state of mind we 
think of keeping the peace in Europe as a kind of 
imposition on America; in another we think of keep- 
ing the peace—not a European or Chinese or 
American brand of peace, but just peace—because 
we realize that peace is, or should be, one all over 
the world, and that we have our share of responsi- 
bility for keeping it. 

This, of course, I hear you say, is the starriest- 
eyed idealism. The modern nations are just not that 
way. The little ones will probably be willing to 
limit a sovereignty that exists largely on paper; 
but the big ones have been too long accustomed 
to having their own way. 

All that is quite true; and it would be foolish 
not to realize it. We cannot expect the world to 
change overnight; men learn very slowly, especial- 
ly when they do not like the lesson. World War I 
has been a stern teacher, and we are paying a high 
price—just how high, no one can yet say—for its 
teaching. But, tragic as this war is, there could be 
a greater tragedy—to have suffered this war and 
not to have learned wisdom from it. 
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THE CATHOLIC CROESUS 
AND THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


C. J. FREUND 


READERS of the daily press have become accus- 
tomed to seeing notices like this: 

Vanderbilt University announces a gift of $1,500,000 

from the estate of the late Frederick Vanderbilt. 

It was disclosed yesterday that the University of 
Chicago will receive $2,000,000 from the estate of 
Mr. Orson C. Welles. 

Walter P. Murphy has made a second contribution 
to Northwestern University in excess of $20,000,000 
for the development, maintenance and operation of 
the Technological Institute. His original gift of $6,- 
735,000 made possible the building and equipment of 
the Institute. 

And any and every up-State, elm-hidden, non- 
Catholic college is likely to get a million or two 
every five years, or at least a hundred thousand. 

But Catholic colleges and universities never get 
anything—or almost never. 

Why do millionaires always forget the Catholic 
institutions when they are writing big checks? 
Alumni who sit around after the meeting is ad- 
journed propose a number of answers: the percen- 
tage of wealthy Catholics is smaller than the per- 
centage of non-Catholics; for some reason Catholic 
millionaires incline to be a trifle less generous than 
their non-Catholic confréres; Catholic educators 
‘ stay at home and tend to business; they have no 
time to go out and solicit gifts; since they are Re- 
ligious, they cannot with propriety frequent clubs 
and other rendezvous of the rich; it just isn’t fash- 
ionable to make large gifts to Catholic institutions; 
Catholic colleges and universities were never meant 
to be rich anyway. Saint Ignatius is said to have 
prayed that his Jesuits and their schools would 
always be poor. And the Lord has certainly heard 
his prayer with a vengeance! 

But there may be still another and possibly more 
significant reason why philanthropists overlook the 
Catholic institutions. This reason derives from two 
characteristics of millionaires. They are a frater- 
nity, understand each other and have implicit con- 
fidence in each other, with occasional exceptions; 
and they strive frantically to conserve their wealth, 
even when and after they have given it away. 

Committeemen have been putting pressure on 
Mr. Millionaire to make a substantial contribution 
to the endowment of Episcopalian College, and he 
has given serious thought to the proposal. The way 
things are, he cannot leave much of his property 
directly to his heirs. He hates to pay it out in taxes 
“to finance some New Deal monkey business.”’ He 
feels indistinctly that the community has some sort 
of claim on his wealth. The philosophy and tech- 
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nique of higher education mean nothing to him, 
but he does know that the college is highly re- 
spectable, that many of the students are sons of 
“the best people” and that the college stands for 
“the American way of life.” 

He makes certain investigations and finds that 
the legal title to the property and physical assets 
of the college are vested in the board of trustees, 
who exercise real and final authority. He finds that 
their management has been sound and conserva- 
tive and that the financial condition of the college 
is excellent. He finds that the trustees choose the 
successor when there is a vacancy in the board. 

By himself in his office he checks over the indi- 
vidual board members: 

“Smith. President of the bank, my bank—strong- 
est in the State. Hard to work with, sometimes, 
but he’s never lost a cent. 

“Jones, of Spicer, Jones, Douglas, Singleton and 
Meadowberry. If there’s a smarter corporation 
lawyer in the United States I don’t know about 
him. 

“Brown. President of the Central Railroad. 
Hauled the line out of receivership and kept it out. 
I fight with him all the time but he’s capable and 
responsible and I’d trust him with my last dollar. 

“Miller. Chairman of the American Steel Com- 
pany. A powerful national business figure. Brilliant 
fellow who has never made a mistake in his life.” 

And so he goes down the list, continuously and 
gravely nodding in approval. He makes up his mind 
that if he does give away any of his money, that 
kind of organization will get it. And he finally 
gives, and abundantly. 

On the very afternoon that a distinguished com- 
pany sign the necessary documents in Mr. Million- 
aire’s office, and enjoy a round of drinks to cele- 
brate his large gift to Episcopalian College, his 
friend Mr. Catholic Millionaire is entertaining a 
visitor in his office on the floor above. The good 
Fathers of Saint Jude’s College have long been 
thinking and saying that Mr. Catholic Millionaire 
ought to “do something” for.them as he is the only 
Catholic millionaire in the community, and theirs 
the only Catholic college. The emissary is Father 
Hubertus, because he is moderator of athletics and 
Mr. Millionaire is an ardent football fan. 

They have been talking for more than an hour, 
and each passing moment reinforces Father Huber- 
tus’ conviction that he is going home empty-handed. 
Millionaire is speaking and with some emphasis: 








“But, Father, let’s be quite frank. I would be 
more generous if I could find Catholic institutions 
which are set up to take care of a lot of money. 
When I give our Pastor five hundred or a thousand 
dollars for this or that, it’s just a present, a part 
of current expense, and I forget all about it. But if 
I were to make over to your college all that I 
earned by ten or more years of slaving and worry 
—that would be something else again. I just have 
to be sure that what I give will remain intact for 
generations. 

“Now, I have the greatest respect for all you 
Fathers. I’m no expert in your business but even 
I can see that you are doing a fine piece of work 
with your young men, and that the college exerts 
an enormous influence for good in the town. I know 
that you are devoted and generous, that you are 
scholars and thinkers and leaders. I imagine that 
some of you are saints. 

“But that’s all beside the point. Who among you 
can become the permanent custodian of whatever 
amount I might give you? Who among you perma- 
nently represent the college here in the city? Your 
presidents come and go. By the time I get to know 
one of them and to like him, I am invited to a 
reception in honor of his successor. 

“The college is a corporation, and there must be 
trustees or directors, but I understand that all of 
them are members of your Order, and while they 
are doubtless men of prudence and ability in their 
own line of work, I am afraid—pardon me if I seem 
to be blunt—I am afraid that I am not impressed 
by their mature business experience and financial 
judgment. 

“Don’t you see the difficulty? You just don’t have 
a man who belongs to us here in the city and who 
has for years, a man of my kind. If I give you an 
endowment, such a man or men must have com- 
plete charge of it. 

“T’ll think it over, but I certainly can’t see my 
way clear yet.” 

And think it over is all he has done so far. 

So it is that Father Hubertus and his president, 
and the presidents of practically all Catholic col- 
leges and universities, are in a hopeless predica- 
ment. They all need financial support and need it 
badly. But they must all organize and operate their 
institutions in compliance with the constitutions 
and regulations of their various Religious Orders, 
which constitutions and regulations were written, 
I imagine, for other and more important purposes 
than the acquisition of worldly goods for the col- 
leges. On the other hand, organization and opera- 
tion as required by Religious Orders does not seem 
to look good to philanthropists. 

But there may be a way out. 

In 1936, the Horace H. and Mary A. Rackham 
Fund of Detroit placed an endowment of $1,000,000 
at the disposal of the Engineering Society of De- 
troit. Shortly after, Mrs. Mary Rackham personally 
increased the amount by $375,000. But they did not 
give the funds directly to the Engineering Society. 
The members of the Society elect their own officers 
and directors. They can be depended upon to choose 
engineers qualified to manage the technical and 


professional activities of the Society in an efficient 
manner, but what assurance is there that those 
Officers and directors will always be competent to 
care for nearly a million and a half dollars? 

The Rackham trustees took no chances. The gift 
was made to a newly organized Rackham Engineer- 
ing Foundation. The charters and instruments 
specify that the trustees of the foundation shall 
conserve the principal entrusted to them, and to 
this end they are permitted to set aside a surplus 
out of the fund’s earnings. But all additional pro- 
ceeds must be paid into the treasury of the Engi- 
neering Society, as long as the Society fulfils the 
altogether reasonable provisions of its contract 
with the Foundation. 

The original permanent trustees of the Founda- 
tion were the late Standish Backus, president of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company; the late 
Alex Dow, chairman of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany; the late Edsel Ford, president of the Ford 
Motor Company; Bryson Horton, Detroit capitalist 
and trustee of the Rackham Fund (the donors); 
and William S. Knudsen, at that time president of 
the General Motors Corporation, and now Lieuten- 
ant General, United States Army. This permanent 
board chooses the successor when a vacancy oc- 
curs. Ex-officio trustees are the president and the 
immediate past-president of the Engineering So- 
ciety of Detroit. 

Under this arrangement the Society enjoys the 
proceeds of a large investment, while the endow- 
ment itself remains in the hands of a qualified, in- 
dependent and self-perpetuating board of trustees. 

Could not Catholic colleges do likewise? Could 
not the college president institute such a founda- 
tion to receive and hold gifts on behalf of the col- 
lege? The trustees would be independent of the col- 
lege, but would contract with the college to pay 
into its treasury all proceeds of the funds entrusted 
to them except what they might need to protect 
the principal. The trustees would be business and 
financial men with such a reputation for judgment 
and experience as to command the full confidence 
of both college officers and wealthy people. 

Objection will be made. “But the president would 
have no freedom of decision and action; he would 
be altogether dependent upon a lay board of trus- 
tees.” Yes, he would be. But the Catholic college 
president is in a very difficult position. If he is will- 
ing to yield to an independent board he may pos- 
sibly have the use of invested funds, if he insists 
upon all his prerogatives he most certainly will have 
neither funds nor fund income. In any case he will 
still be more independent than the president of the 
typical secular college, the type of institution which 
regularly receives handsome gifts. Besides, ability 
to sway a board of trustees is probably one of the 
qualifications of a first-rate president. 

I do not wish to suggest that millionaires will 
come running with both hands full of money as 
soon as the Catholic college sets up a foundation or 
trust; but I do think that the foundation or trust 
will be a cogent talking point when Father Presi- 
dent dons his best black suit and his empty purse 
to call upon the Messrs. Croesus. 
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MORALS AND THE BLACK MARKET 


FOR the past eighteen months, the Editors of this 
Review have tried by every means in their power 
to make the menace of inflation real to their read- 
ers. We have pointed out that a runaway inflation 
might seriously weaken the home front and have 
disastrous repercussions on the fighting fronts 
overseas. We have shown, too, the serious social, 
economic and political consequences involved—the 
bitter suffering of the poor and those living on fixed 
incomes; the dangerous readjustment to lower price 
levels after the war, involving widespread bank- 
ruptcy, depression and perhaps the destruction of 
the middle class, both urban and rural; the threat 
to our democratic institutions as a result of eco- 
nomic collapse. 

Finally, after considerable study and not with- 
out great reluctance, we were forced to the con- 
clusion, and so expressed ourselves (AMERICA, De- 
cember 5, 1942), that price-control and rationing 
regulations imposed a moral obligation on the 
citizens of this country. The common good, we 
pointed out, was the immediate aim of the Gov- 
ernment’s anti-inflation program, and the ceiling 
prices set by public authority were presumably 
just prices and as such had to be observed. 

Our position in this delicate matter has just been 
sustained by the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, 
Archbishop of Baltimore and Washington. In a 
signed editorial in the last week’s issue of the Bal- 
timore Catholic Review, Archbishop Curley branded 
black-market dealings as a serious affair “in which 
grave sins against justice and charity can be com- 
mitted and where reparation may be called for.” 

Instructing his clergy to bring this matter to the 
attention of the people, the Archbishop asked his 
diocesans to sign a pledge as follows: 

i, we will never pay more than the top legal 

ce; 

2. They will never deal with a black market in 
which goods are sold, without surrendering ra- 
tion stamps, at a price that makes the seller 
the fair equivalent of a highwayman. 

He furthermore exhorted his diocesans, should the 
existence of black markets or stores not display- 
ing ceiling prices come to their notice, that “they 
have an obligation resting on charity to report 
such unfair dealing to proper Government au- 
thority, which is, in this city, the OPA office.” 

Commending those merchants who have co- 
operated with the Government program, the Arch- 
bishop excoriated the chiselers in these words: 

We still have not a few Fifth Columnists in our 

midst who are not Nazis and not Fascists, but who 

are our own people, who, in their greed for the 
dollar, are willing to do their share, and a large 
share, in bringing inflation to this land which will 
do it more harm than ever could be done by any 
war. 
That is strong language, but not any stronger than 
these nefarious, unpatriotic practices call for. The 
danger of a disastrous inflation remains. To avert 
this calamity requires firm action on the part of 
the Government and the cooperation of every 
citizen. 
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EDITE 


THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 


CONCERNING the secrecy of the conferences 
being held in Moscow between Messrs. Hull, 
Eden and Molotov on behalf of their respective 
governments, there is a notable absence of con- 
cern in our domestic press. We may recall the 
strident protests over the discussion of the in- 
ternational food situation behind closed doors 
at Hot Springs, Va., earlier in the year. 

This absence of uneasiness on the part of the 
press, however, is not incompatible with a con- 
siderable uneasiness on the part of the con- 
ferees lest a strong public opinion grow up 
among the Allied peoples which will insist em- 
phatically upon the subordination of even the 
strongest combination of Powers to an inter- 
national world organization. As is hinted by 
Father Parsons in this week’s Washington 
Front, the Senate debate on the Connally for- 
eign-policy resolution is undoubtedly command- 
ing no small attention in Moscow. 

Quite plainly the issue has been declared by 
one who cannot be accused of being unfriendly 
to Russia. Sir Stafford Cripps, British Minister 
of Aircraft Production, stated plainly enough 
on October 27: 

Our view of the world’s future is not based upon 

a sort of glorified dictatorship of the great 


Powers. We have, I am sure, a more soundly 
democratic view of the future of the world than 


that. ..-. 

Agreement among the United States, the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, Russia and China is a pre- 
requisite for a future world understanding, but 
at the same time all nations, however small, 
should have a voice in the future world au- 


thority. ’ 
Whatever our feelings may be about Soviet 


Russia, we cannot escape the fact that the Allied 
Nations will be obliged to work with Russia, 
and work intimately, in the postwar period. 
Primary, therefore, is not the question of trust 
or distrust, however much this matter may be 
debated. It is the question of the trust that all 
the Allied Nations, Russia included, can and 
will place in a common and morally effective 
world organization. The fact that little or noth- 
ing about such an issue may emanate from 
behind the closed doors of Moscow does not 
prevent its being a capital point in question. 
Religious groups and secular groups who keep 
it alive and agitated, are rendering a construc- 
tive service to postwar policies. 








TRIALS 


SIMPLIFYING THE ALPHABET 


TO Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Admin- 
istrator, goes a silent vote of thanks from news- 
men, radio commentators, editorial writers, 
Congressional Committees, the Budget Bureau 
and thousands of nameless citizens who for one 
reason or another have to keep an eye on the 
three-ring circus of wartime Washington. Liv- 
ing up to his reputation as a skilled executive, 
Mr. Crowley, in his new office scarcely more 
than a month, announced the merging of Lend- 
Lease Administration, Office of Economic War- 
fare, Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, 
the foreign procurement division of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and parts of the 
Office of Foreign Economic Coordination of the 
State Department into one unified, streamlined 
agency—the Foreign Economic Administration. 

Thus, by a single stroke, the alphabetical 
hodge-podge of Federal foreign economic agen- 
cies has been brought to heel and reduced to 
order. The harassed reporter, the wild-eyed, 
hair-tousled editor, even the humble typesetter 
need no longer lie awake nights trying to steer 
an unsteady way among OLLA, OFRRA, CCC, 
FEC, OEW. From now on, it is simply FEA. 

Coincident with this change, Mr. Crowley 
released a list of coadjutors which includes, 
almost without exception, names of men who 
have demonstrated their capabilities in private 
business or in Government service. Called upon 
to assume the greatest responsibility over for- 
eign economic affairs ever vested in one man, 
Mr. Crowley now has a shipshape agency and a 
crew competent to help him navigate the 
stormy and uncharted seas which lie ahead. 

Like former Justice Byrnes, head of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization, Mr. Crowley seems 
to prefer working quietly, with minimum atten- 
tion from the press and from Congressional 
committees. He knows that too much publicity 
can hurt the efficiency of a Government agency, 
as has been the case with the Office of Price 
Administration. But on the other hand, too 
little publicity is also dangerous, since secrecy 
makes the people and their Congress suspicious 
and brings an agency into disrepute. Somewhere 
between these extremes lies the golden mean. 
We hope Mr. Crowley, both as Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administrator and as Alien Property 
Custodian, finds it. 





ARCH-ENEMY OF FASCISM 


WHILE American and British troops slosh and 
slug their way towards Rome, the Italian picture 
daily grows clearer. Daily, too, it becomes evident 
that we dare not make mistakes in handling the 
Italian situation, lest we jeopardize our success all 
through Europe. 

The United States and Europe are really meeting 
for the first time. Europe has not understood us 
any more than we have understood Europe. The 
misunderstanding on both sides has had dire con- 
sequences. Now we are moving into a new world, or 
rather it may be that the whole world is moving 
into a new world, if from our contact we can come 
to understand Europe and give to Europe to under- 
stand us. 

Our understanding of Europe, unpalatable as this 
may be in some quarters, must primarily be an 
understanding of the Christian culture that is deep 
in all Europeans. It is at times inoperative, but in 
periods of crisis and suffering Europeans turn nat- 
urally back to what may be called the Catholic 
instinct of Europe. Either that, or to a period of 
revolution pregnant with a barbarity that is almost 
inconceivable to an American mind. 

The choice before us is really this: understand 
and foster the Catholic culture of Europe and thus 
rebuild the family of Europe; or ignore this culture 
and prepare a century of revolution. 

There is a note of surprise in much of the Italian 
news today as our correspondents realize or reveal 
for the first time that it was mainly the influence 
of the Church which went on continually purging 
from the Italian spirit the poison of Fascism that 
Mussolini forced down Italian throats in large 
doses. The Duce himself in all the fury of his Nazi 
resurrection has taken to complaining publicly that 
the Church had always hampered his work. In days 
gone by he used to leave such plaints to Roberto 
Farinacci and other Fascist editors while he saved 
himself for the major clashes with his arch-enemy, 
Pius XI. 

The Fascist press of Italy, with its constant snip- 
ing all through the regime, with its open and fre- 
quently very personal attacks against priests, Bish- 
ops and Popes, its charge of political Catholicism 
constantly leveled against Pius XI and Pius XII 
would, if combed, prove even to the blindest of 
“liberals” that the Pope has been the world’s great- 
est enemy of Fascism in a very constructive way. 
It was his prudent watchfulness, more than any 
other force, that prevented Italy from becoming 
Fascist as Germany has become Nazi. 

While the Duce was still in the cradle of Fascism, 
Pius XI was comparing him to the devil. With pro- 
phetic zeal he fought him on the question of youth 
organizations and on the all-important Fascist 
claim that the State should be allowed to control 
the youth of the nation. In later days Pius XI was 
continually blasting the Rome-Berlin Axis. He let 
not only the Italian people but the world know 
what he thought of the Anschluss and of the an- 
nexation of Czecho-Slovakia. When the Fuehrer 
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marched triumphantly into Rome, the Pope made 
a dramatic and ostentatious exit, after having re- 
marked for publication that a cross had come to 
Rome which was hostile to the Cross of Christ. 
While all Italian papers had received orders to deify 
Hitler, the Pope’s newspaper was alone and almost 
un-Christian in its denunciations. 

To outsiders all this might have seemed unim- 
portant, but the Pope knew his Italians. For them 
he was dramatizing the conflict; and the Romans 
with their love of drama followed with glee Hitler’s 
unsuccessful efforts first to arrange an audience 
‘with the Pope, then to gain entrance to the Vatican 
under any pretext. He failed and left Rome with 
the unkind laughter of the Italians ringing in his 
ears. 

As the war drew closer, the conflict with Fas- 
cism became more open and more bitter. It was 
the Pope who put a stop to Mussolini’s incipient 
imitation of Hitler’s persecution of the Jews. He 
laughed at the Duce’s efforts to make Aryans of 
the Italians; he openly called him Hitler’s ape; he 
declared our spiritual relationship to the race of 
the Jews; he befriended an as yet unnumbered 
number of Jewish exiles. His last Christmas Eve 
address was a sadly strong denunciation of Musso- 
lini. It was no secret in Rome that on the very day 
of his death he was scheduled to deliver to the as- 
sembled Bishops of Italy the very strongest of all 
his warnings against Fascism. The document was 
never published, but the story was around in Rome 
that each of the Bishops had received his copy, and 
we may be sure that its directives have guided 
them in their sane leadership of the people. 

In the Pope the Italian people saw their only 
hope of deliverance from Fascism. Unlike the Ger- 
man people, who had only the controlled German 
press for their information, the Italians were able 
to gather the truth from Papal addresses, from the 
Osservatore Romano and from the Vatican Radio. 
Unlike the youth of Germany, the Italian school- 
boy learned his lessons in a school that could not 
be state-controlled as long as the Crucifix hung on 
the wall and religion was part of the prescribed 
course. The young Italian mind could not be com- 
pletely poisoned as long as the Catholic Faith 
taught the dignity and equality of all men, the 
brotherhood of men in Christ and the true role of 
the state in a Christian democracy. 

There is for us, then, no surprise in Badoglio’s 
declaration that it was Mussolini alone who dragged 
Italy into the war that he might have his hundreds 
of thousands of dead to flaunt at the peace table. 
Or that Cardinal Schuster of Milan has threatened 
with excommunication all those who give informa- 
tion about anti-Fascist Italians to Nazi authorities. 
Or that the youth of Italy have been fighting Nazi 
forces with daring and heroism. As early as 1938 
the youth of Italy hissed Mussolini on the screen. 

The youth of Italy have been waiting only for a 
cause they could honorably embrace. Now they 
have it and they will die for it. 

Above all we should not be surprised by the rev- 
elation that the Italian mind is not Fascist. It could 
not be, for the Italian mind is Catholic. 
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NO MARK OF CAIN 


DISCUSSION this week on what to do with the 
Italians leads to what we feel is a most pertinent 
observation on what to do with the Germans. What- 
ever be the national characteristics and peculiari- 
ties of that race, the surest road to still another 
world war lies in the determination we hear so 
widely expressed to treat it like a pariah among 
the nations. This frame of mind is found not only 
among some political leaders, whose claim to states- 
manship ought to show them its short-sightedness; 
it pops out in popular expression, in song and novel. 
The latest show of it, and one that will carry no 
little weight, because of the man’s popularity, 
comes from Noel Coward. It is to be feared that 
the result mentioned by another song-writer has 
befallen him—smoke has got into his eyes. 

He has written a popular song, Don’t Let’s Be 
Beastly to the Germans, which, he explains for the 
benefit of those who failed to see its irony, was 
“as bitter and vitriolic as I could make it.” It is 
directed, he says, against 


the trend of thought that I felt was once more be- 
ginning to spread in the muddled minds of our 
moralists and sentimentalists ...a trend of thought 
that flourished to such an extent after the last war 
that it caused us not only to forgive our enemies, 
but even to forget the men who had defended us 
from them. 


Now, no one wants our fighting men forgotten, 
but in the name of those values they are fighting 
for, let us shout out loud and bold that we do want 
our enemies forgiven. This emphatically does not 
mean that our policy toward Germany need be 
weak and namby-pamby. Strong, decisive and last- 
ing measures will have to be taken; every German 
must be made to realize (and bombing is already 
bringing it home to them) that war simply does 
not pay. But that does not mean, either, that every 
German must eke out a despised life in a hostile 
world with the mark of Cain burning on his brow. 
Justice demands reparation, as the Pope pointed 
out in the first of his Five Points. But charity de- 
mands concomitant forgiveness. 

This is, we know, a hard saying to go down at 
present. Thousands of American mothers and 
fathers must feel rising in them emotions that are 
anything but forgiving; but who has ever thought 
that the stark and strong demands of Christ’s 
teaching are to be broadcast only on the fair 
breezes of a world at peace? 

Our private thoughts and reading, our discus- 
sions with friends, our listening to the commenta- 
tors, ought all be conditioned by this realization 
that the Christian duty of forgiving takes no vaca- 
tion in times of emotional stress. If every Catholic 
in the country and the world held fast to that, what 
a weight of public opinion there would be to coun- 
teract the thoughtless or devilish words of those 
who would keep the Germans our enemies forever. 
The only possible basis for real peace is Christian; 
“Christian” includes, as an essential, not as a weak 
concession, the forgiveness of trespassers. 

N. B. Read throughout this column: “German— 
and Japanese.” H. C. G. 





LITERATURE AND ARTS 


ON THE CATHOLIC WORD 


WILLIAM F. LYNCH 








I SUPPOSE that the readers of AMERICA will agree 
that the editors have been most generous, not only 
in recent months but through a good number of 
years, in opening their columns to the vexing prob- 
jem of the Catholic writer. Occasionally some op- 
timistic soul appears to deny that there is any 
problem and to counter with a long list of names 
and titles. But for good reasons the critical rage 
manages to do more than hold its own. Usually one 
is tempted to suspect futility in adding one’s little 
bit to the parasitical kingdom of criticism; but 
what always happens is apparently this: you decide 
that the last fellow is more thoroughly wrong than 
all his predecessors together and you simply must 
set the world right again. Kevin Sullivan is surely 
a good enough critic to know that this is the way 
of things and will not too much mind my finding 
such geometrical guilt in his recent articles (Two 
Party Lines, July 17, and Nose-Led Authors, Octo- 
ber 9). 

I might well accuse him of rhetoric but, as I am 
about to be guilty of the same myself, we may both 
fall back upon the simple principle of Augustine, 
that we will apologize for the rhetorical on the 
condition that we be wrong. At any rate, I do de- 
clare from the heart that I believe there is such a 
thing as a unique Catholic language and that it is 
altogether different from the language of humanis- 
tic literature and that it is the crying pity of our 
centuries that they have not too often asserted the 
fact. I do declare propositionally that the forms of 
English literature in the last four centuries are not 
Catholic; the plays of Shakespeare are not Catho- 
lic; it is very nice to say that everything truly and 
greatly human is to that extent Catholic; it is even 
partly true to say that Catholicism must first be- 
come a biological part of the writer, must be a thing 
inserted into his blood stream, and then must be 
carved out in a completely human way and with a 
vocabulary that is universal. 

Both nice and true. But we have had enough of 
a critical language which fails to recognize that our 
literature and our esthetic are professionally hu- 
manistic and have managed to create in us a whole 
set of inhibitions in regard to the use of a Divine, 
an absolutely supernatural and a deliberately dog- 
matic dialectic in letters. 

A few major qualities of literary vocabulary 
should first be recalled—the simplest of which is 
that a connotative vocabulary is formed only by 
‘use and therefore requires a tradition. One may 


agree that the use of a Christian language has in 
most cases been quite flaccid and has not been 
blessed with the craftsmanship it deserves—though 
I must confess that my own feelings toward the 
good souls who have failed us with their nice little 
moralizings are gentler than those of Kevin Sulli- 
van. 

But there is a far more capable and responsible 
brood among us—those who could have created a 
Catholic tradition with their rhythms, their colors 
and their insights wrapped around the revolution- 
ary glory of Catholic dialectic, and have instead 
gone the way of those who prefer the fog of the 
Absolute to the dogma of Christ. 

How long it takes to found a tradition of conno- 
tation and power! Yet there are those who would 
warn us not to begin to use a Catholic language, 
who will keep insisting that the vision of the writer 
is shared alike by all men—regardless of race, color 
or creed. There is no point at all in citing the pathos 
and the power of a universal language of the heart; 
it would be much more just and a little more his- 
torical to realize that the pathos of the humanist 
has its most solid antecedent in the developed pity 
of the supernatural and dogmatic art of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. In fact, we may ask 
ourselves a set of naive questions. Was it not his- 
tory that intervened to prevent Shakespeare ex- 
pending his genius on the world of Claudel? What 
if a fairly complete secularization of thought and a 
positive distortion of words by Protestantism had 
not made most difficult the writing of great tragedy 
around the name of Baptism; or a great social epic 
around the name of the Immaculate Conception? 

A thousand other such questions can be asked— 
all of which would be naive only because these 
things have never been done. Instead we get dozens 
of such zealous but distorted views as that of 
Michael de la Bedoyere who asks us to let the secu- 
lar world have one place apart and the supernatural 
another (for those who are made that way!) the 
two to be united in a human personality the nature 
of which not even the angels might surmise. Per- 
haps, though, the real task to be done for Catholic 
letters must be begun among a new race of sav- 
ages, unsecularized, without inhibitions, and with- 
out shame. Nor is this meant as a jest. For it is 
very interesting to note that, whereas the secular 
process has sapped the strength of an integral ex- 
ternal Catholicism in Europe and in this country, 
it is only in the great missionary countries that a 
completely Catholic folk tradition of ceremony and 
expression was able to be created and to survive to 
our day. God forbid that they should ever learn 
they are wrong. 

Now no one has so little sense as to suggest that 
we must be obnoxious inserters of the Catholic 
word—doing all this with a certain vacuous delib- 
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eration. Nevertheless, there is something to be said 
for a deliberate supernatural art. For we have 
dreadfully exaggerated the necessity of our men of 
letters writing with a Catholic subconsciousness 
only (the profession of writing becomes more mys- 
terious every day). But, in reality, it is sharply con- 
ceived dogma and the dialectic of the same that 
makes all the difference in the world. Charles 
Péguy’s tragedy would have been impossible with- 
out it. And Graham Greene’s Brighton Rock is only 
a very deliberate translation of the fundamental 
theses of Péguy’s life. George Bernanos would have 
found it quite difficult to do without the devil; 
Francois Mauriac without grace. Paul Claudel made 
a deliberate choice, and for that reason was long 
unwelcome to his generation. And as for Bloy— 
what would that redoubtable Christian have said to 
our pleaders for a universal language of the heart? 

All of these would tell you soon enough that you 
will not find dogma unnoticeably and beautifully 
inserted in things; rather you must bring its sharp, 
jagged edges along and let them either deepen or 
do violence to the world of things. But is it a nar- 
row language of a minority? That little plaint 
should not even be answered. But since there is a 
subtle contradiction of importance in such criti- 
cism, it should be pointed out that in it there is a 
queer mixture of an objective esthetic of things as 
they are, untrammeled by the conscious theologi- 
cal mind, and of the zealous spirit of an apologist 
ever careful never to stay altogether in his own 
world. Every word is uttered with the world in 
mind that speaks another language. To such a 
school no one will object (to put it mildly), but it 
remains that there is place also for the free work- 
ing of the Catholic word and dialectic. It is pre- 
cisely to every attempt to undermine our freedom 
in this matter that I object. 

In fact, one is tempted to say that Catholic art 
must be kept free of every system of esthetics. For 
if there is one thing before which fixed esthetic 
formulas should humbly withdraw, it is Catholic 
art. The Church has refused often enough, for ex- 
ample, to keep the art object within its bounds as a 
framed and finished thing serving the ends of artis- 
tic contemplation. If you will compare the modern 
theatre with its faint beginnings in the medieval 
liturgical theatre, you will see quickly enough that 
the former is often enough profound and moving 
but is perfectly representational, objective and con- 
templative (it is art!)—-whereas its medieval germ 
is the most curious mixture of artistic representa- 
tion, of flagrant, forthright didacticism, and of ac- 
tion in worship. There are no clear lines of demar- 
cation between actor and spectator and no division 
between contemplation and worship—in a word, 
there is absolutely no definition of the boundaries 
of art to limit the operational concept. 

Or if you wish to compare Dante with what John 
Crowe Ransom has very neatly called the puri- 
tanism of absolute poetry, you will find that the 
second has murdered itself with a theory while the 
first fits into none at all. The supernatural commits 
the crime of making art functional; it enlarges the 
gauge of the mind and laughs at those who enclose 
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it. In one generation it walks with symbolism, in 
another with naturalism; for two centuries it can 
spend itself on weeping; it can live in a man of 
gusto; it knows what is in man’s heart and can 
delight in the charm of the lilies in the field. 

So much freedom and so much unpredictability, 
so many deepenings, so many violences that we 
have never before met a generation of Catholics 
who have proclaimed that if only they were pos- 
sessed of that liberty which the world possesses! 
What a pity if we are led to believe that there can 
be no writers today until we have educated the 
people to the point where they will accept the in- 
sertion of some sort of realism between the puri- 
tanic and the prurient. Oh yes, it is a problem, but 
let us be brave enough to recognize that it is only 
a very small part of the problem. Suppose we should 
hear a voice saying: “Very, well, we the people are 
now educated and will let go our foolish fears—for 
they are in part foolish. Now let us watch a torrent 
of beauty pour forth from your pens. We have al- 
ways wanted to be fed by the artists and very sel- 
dom has a morsel been thrown to the dogs.’”’ What 
should we say to the voice? 

But it strikes me as utterly naive to say that a 
people gets in the way of the writers. The problems 
and the obligations of the writer will project them- 
selves move clearly if we realize that in reality 
there are two “people.” One is a huge group that is 
noble in intention, narrow in its ideals and concep- 
tions, and always a bit of a plague to the impatient 
intellectual—because it both reads and censors 
what he writes. 

But when you demand that the people be edu- 
cated to realism and the truth, you must under- 
stand that there is another people. These are the 
real millions who have always been the substance 
of the Church. They do not censor your work, be- 
cause they do not read it. And they do not read it 
because you have never carved or written a single 
word for them. You think you have done so, but it 
has always been through the spectacles of some 
intellectual problem that is thoroughly meaningless 
to them—for you cannot write a poetry or a prose 
or a theatre for the poor with the technique of a 
Hamlet. Nor is it the difficulty that they are “un- 
educated.” For they are already educated, having 
suffered enough to understand beauty. Even Mar- 
garet Webster has warned the theatre that it is 
impossible for its attempts at beauty to outdo the 
imagination of the poorest in the audience. And 
Stanislavsky: “Nothing is so beautiful or noble or 
pure as to have sufficient means at its disposal when 
it is a matter of offering a spectacle to children.” 

There is the real people and a real problem. Diffi- 
culties about the Jansenistic conscience are so 
many red herrings on the trail for those who have 
not that deepest of all talents—the talent for popu- 
lar work. One may sometimes suspect that the nec- 
essary genius for a true Catholic art of the people 
is possessed by the Church alone. It has nearly 
always been so. But it is the greatest challenge of 
all. And if the challenge is ever accepted, the result- 
ing work must be founded on dogma. It is the only 
thing the people understand, poor things. 














ITALIAN HOT POTATO 


Wuat To Do WirH ItTaLy? By Gaetano Salvemini and 

George LaPiana. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.75 
[This review, an objective analysis of this question- 
able book, was designedly written to give simply the 
factual basis for the criticism contained in Don Sturzo’s 
article in this issue——Ed.] 

THE answers to the question contained in the title of 
the book are given, beginning at page 203. 

It is in this second half of the book that most readers 
will be interested, for in it are contained specific sug- 
gestions with regard to the various political and eco- 
nomic problems which will confront the Italy of to- 
morrow. 

1) Reparations. The authors point out—very sensibly 

—that Italy will not be able to pay either in gold or in 
raw materials, but will have to pay in labor. Italian 
manpower will presumably be plentiful and of great 
help to the Allies in various reconstruction and repair 
obs. 
' 2) Boundaries. The authors seem to favor the status 
quo as far as the Northern boundaries of Italy are con- 
cerned, with some changes in the Eastern boundaries, 
leaving, however, to Italy such cities as Trieste and 
Gorizia. Even this solution would leave inside Italy about 
400,000 Slavs, and no amount of gerrymandering can 
eliminate this condition. In this connection the authors 
advance four suggestions: a) the largest possible share 
of home rule should be granted to each municipality; b) 
in mixed towns each nationality should be allowed to 
keep its own schools, with separate taxes paid to sepa- 
rate school boards; c) the whole territory should be 
administered, whenever possible, by two different pro- 
vincial boards; d) a board of umpires, chosen by the 
Hague Court, should settle disputes on the spot. 

Points a) and b) should not give rise to any difficul- 
ties. Point c) would not seem to be very important if an 
equitable distribution of offices among the two national 
groups is effected. Point d) would seem to be practical 
only within a much larger framework of international 
cooperation and of a similar system applied to other 
disputed areas. 

3) Overpopulation. The book advocates an interna- 
tional system of planned emigration to relieve popula- 
tion pressure. As the authors point out, the problem is 
today a much smaller one that it was twenty years ago. 
Indeed the yearly surplus of population has been cut in 
half over the last twenty years. One may wonder whether 
population pressure will be so great in Italy after the 
war, bearing in mind the tremendous casualties of the 
present conflict and the vast amount of reconstruction 
to be carried out at home. Planned domestic use of man- 
power may offer a more ready solution than a series of 
international agreements of problematic achievement. 

4) Financial question. The authors seem to take an 
unduly pessimistic view of the situation. The public debt 
at the end of 1943 will probably reach a total of between 
450 and 500 billion lire rather than of 600 billion, and 
its relative weight must be measured not by recalling 
what the national income was ten years ago but by what 
the national income is today, or rather will be tomorrow. 
In 1942, the national income may well have reached 200 
billion lire, so that the national debt would be about 
two and one-half times the national income. There does 
not seem to be any need for a drastic reduction from 
five to one per cent in the interest of the public debt 
as the authors propose. A reduction to three per cent 
would be sufficient to cut the cost of the public debt to 
less than 15 billion lire a year, or about one-third of 
total state revenues. The available balance of thirty 
billions would seem ample to provides for all the needs 
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of domestic reconstruction and the maintenance of the 
ordinary administrative machine. The authors implicitly 
recognize the undesirability of their proposal by ad- 
mitting the necessity—if their proposal were accepted— 
of subsidizing savings-banks and other institutions which 
derive their main income from Government bonds. 

5) Nationalization of Industries. The nationalization 
of all large industrial undertakings is favored. It is rec- 
ognized that a good many of these large concerns have 
already been nationalized by the Fascist régime, so that 
this process would merely represent a furtherance of 
Fascist practices. The authors, however, contend that 
Fascism nationalized the key industries in the wrong 
way, assuming all the liabilities and losses while dis- 
tributing dividends to private stockholders. It should be 
pointed out that since the Government assumed control 
of these industries through purchase of controlling 
amounts of stock, dividends, if any, were paid to the 
Government itself in proportion to its holdings of stock. 
Furthermore, it should be remembered that prices paid 
by the Government were depression prices, so that the 
future Government of Italy will inherit, if the Nazis 
leave anything standing, an industrial empire worth sev- 
eral billion lire more than the price paid for it. It is to 
be very much hoped that all future nationalization of 
industries will take place on an equally favorable basis. 

6) Syndicates. The authors believe that by dismissing 
Fascist officials and returning to the members their for- 
mer right of choosing their secretaries and of planning 
their policies, the Fascist syndicalist structure would be 
vitalized and would function effectively in the new Re- 
publican régime. It should be pointed out that what free 
discussion on this point took place between July 25 and 
September 8 in Italy indicated a strong desire for a 
return to the pre-Fascist freedom of syndicalist organiza- 
tion. Indeed, it is difficult to see how a syndicalist monop- 
oly can be reconciled with the principles of freedom 
which the authors advocate. 

7) Agrarian Reform. The lands of the largest estates 
at present under cultivation by tenants and sharecrop- 
pers, as well as all other estates of absentee landlords, 
should by an Act of Government become the property of 
those same tenants and sharecroppers who now culti- 
vate them, according to systems to be worked out with 
an eye to local conditions. It is refreshing to note the 
preoccupation with the varied needs and conditions of 
Italian agriculture which the authors display, and their 
shying away from general, so-called “generous,” agrarian 
reforms. A greater clarity in terminology would have 
been desirable at this point. The use of the term “tenant” 
is equivocal and its meaning is not clear. One of its most 
common meanings in Italy is that of a large-scale capi- 
talistic entrepreneur, a wealthy man who runs big farms 
on an industrial basis. This person would seem to be in 
little need of any assistance. 

8) Parliamentary Institutions. Again we find a curious 
reliance on the Fascist framework of the National Coun- 
cil of Corporations, as if it were something useful which 
could be salvaged from the wreck of Fascism. Since the 
authors seem fully aware of the need of establishing a 
political assembly as the highest deliberative and legis- 
lative body, the technical bodies which they advocate 
would seem to be relegated to that secondary position 
which is properly theirs. In such case there seems to be 
no need for taking over any of the late Fascist institu- 
tions in the corporative field which, as Professor Salve- 
mini very well knows, were not the representatives of 
the various economic interests but of the Fascist ma- 
chine. 

9) The Church. The Lateran Treaty should be rati- 
fied while the abolition of the Concordat, in due course, 
is favored, together with the complete separation of 
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Church and State and the handing over to the Church 
of the Government bonds representing the capital de 
rived from the sales of the possessions of Religious Or- 
ders and ecclesiastical benefices. 

As Don Sturzo has pointed out, if tomorrow the Con- 
cordat will no longer prove acceptable to public opinion 
—something which still has to be proved—and if it seems 
desirable to make a friendly separation, liquidating the 
past and providing for a transitional period, then the 
preferable course is diplomatic negotiation rather than. 
unilateral denunciation. Mario EINAvUDI 


FOUNDATIONS FOR HOPE 


FREE Cutna’s New Dea. By Hubert Freyn. The Mac- 

millan Co. $2.50 
ONE of the questions constantly in the minds of globally 
conscious and intellectually curious Americans is: how 
has it been possible for the population of Free China to 
weather the storm of inflation? Hubert Freyn, in answer- 
ing this question, gives us a fair index of what to expect 
in our quest for the solution of other problems in China. 
On page 130 he replies to this question: 

In view of the proverbial poverty of by far the 
largest part of the population, prices thirty to fifty 
times higher than before the war would seem to 
mean submergence of countless millions below the 
level of barest subsistence and unavoidable serious 
social repercussions—not to mention a weakening of 
the will to fight and of the expectation of final 
victory. 

Nevertheless, in its sixth war year Free China can 
look back on a record free from strikes, lockouts and 
other signs of unrest which elsewhere accompany a 
deterioration in the standard of living. What discon- 
tent exists is not with the prosecution of the war or 
with the hardships it imposes but with the war 
profiteers. Popular criticism, voiced in the teashops 
if not always in the press, is not that the Govern- 
ment continues to resist the Japanese but that it 
is too lenient with those who amass fortunes from 
that resistance. Complaints are directed not against 
the hardships—the poor food, the steadily dwindling 
store of clothing and other amenities of life—but 
against people who refuse to shoulder them. A re- 
duced standard of living has not led to any move- 
ment for ending the war but rather to one for prose- 
cuting it more energetically on the economic front. 
Nothing could have been more characteristic tham 
the hailing of the Mobilization Act with firecrackers 
and parades... . 

The reasons for the Chinese attitude are many, 
and some of them are not economic. First, the pre- 
cariousness of a peasant life has trained the over- 
whelming majority of the people in endurance, forti- 
tude and a certain fatalism. Second, every Chinese, 
however badly off, knows only too well that under 
Japanese rule his lot would be infinitely worse. Third, 
love of country has developed into a passion which 
surmounts privations. Fourth, the high cost of liv- 
ing has not adversely affected the farmers, who 
form the majority of the population. 

Free China’s New Deal concerns itself in the first part 
with a broad outline of the exploitation of natural re- 
sources and the development of industry; the second part 
discusses this economic expansion in its relation to the 
various provinces and the characteristic needs of each. 
This volume also contains a list of source material, four 
important appendices, twenty-four tables of statistics and. 
an alphabetical index for reference. Among other com- 
mendable features are the author’s observations on Gov- 
ernment Finance, the Reform of the Land Tax, Price 
Movements, Administrative Reforms and the District 
Autonomy System. 

The dominant purpose of the author has been to pre- 
sent the facts and leave to historians the task of evaluat- 














ing the mass of data he has accumulated, and of judg- 
ing what probable lasting effects such an economic 
resurgence will have upon the psychological and social 
attitudes of the ordinary Chinese. 
To those familiar with the traditional feudal economic 
organization of China’s provinces this book should be a 
revelation. It should also lay the foundation 
for great hopes in the future of New China. 
JOHN J. O’FARRELL 


MORE OF ARCADIA 


WHERE Love AND FRIENDSHIP DweE Lt. By Mrs. Belloc- 

Lowndes. Dodd, Mead and Co. $3 
HILAIRE BELLOC, at the very outset of his great ca- 
reer, once had occasion to refute, on a priori considera- 
tions, Croker’s rejection as spurious of Mille. Robe- 
spierre’s account of her brother’s youth on the ground 
that no old lady of seventy-odd would be in the mood for 
family memoirs. His own elder sister, Mrs. Belloc- 
Lowndes, is now furnishing him empirical proof of the 
plausibility of his assumptions by adding a second vol- 
ume to what, if completed, will surely rank as one of 
the great family biographies of our day, along with the 
efforts of Elizabeth Bowen and Harold Nicholson. 

One may say family biography with assurance, since, 
to date, the element of pure autobiography has been fair- 
ly slight in these first two instalments, although one may 
assume that a third volume, if it be forthcoming, will 
stress the personal element a good deal mare strongly, 
since it will open on the early married life of Marie 
Belloc and Selmer Lowndes in their little house at West- 
minster. As it is, so charmingly and naively objective is 
Mrs. Lowndes’ method in the few sequences where the 
young Marie Belloc figures in any prominence, that she 
appears to the reader to be viewed from the outside 
rather than from the inside, almost as if she were one 
of her own ancestors, and one of the least important, 
at that. There is something peculiarly effective in the 
affectionate impersonality of her lens; we see young 
Hilaire, for example, as he is at the time, not as he is 
to be; but we understand, none the less, why his books 
have such titles as Paris and Danton, and we can con- 
ceive how a friend of Dérouléde should hate the venal 
politicians of the Third Republic. 

Not a little light, too, is cast upon the early roots of 
Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes’ quiet love for mystery in the pages 
that tell of her and her brother’s visits to their uncle 
Jacques’ chateau, where, two hundred years before, the 
sorcerer Guibourg had celebrated his infamous Black 
Mass for Madame de Montespan; not only do The Lodger 
and The Chink in the Armour owe a debt to Monsieur 
and Madame Redelsperger for their hospitality, but there 
is even an echo of Villebouzin in Hilaire’s Louis XIV. 

Only an invisible line separates Where Love and 
Friendship Dwelt from the earlier I, Too, Have Lived in 
Arcadia, There are the same enchanted groves of happy 
childhood and young girlhood, like the youth of Du 
Maurier’s Gogo and Mimi Seraskier. The reader gets a 
nostalgia for a past that is not his except through the 
memories of a gracious old lady, and he plays the 
familiar g2me of “persons, places and things I should 
like to have een.” My vote for person and place goes 
to Louise Swi.iton Belloc at La Celle St. Cloud before 
the Prussians came; and for thing, to Caran d’Ache’s 
shadow-show of L’Epopée at Montmartre’s Le Chat Noir. 

CHARLES A. BRADY 


MAKERS OF MoperRN Srratecy. By Edward Mead 

Earle. Princeton University Press. $3.75 
TWENTY collaborators have written as many chapters 
to make this book, which is a survey of how the mod- 
ern total war has developed. Its title is misleading, for 
it deals with the relation of politics, economics, psychol- 
ogy and other sciences to strategy. This is more than 
strategy; it is war. 

The first chapter deals with the reestablishment of 





“This Publishing Business” 
Sorrow With Our Lady 


You remember the story of the mother instructing her 
small daughter: “When Our Lady lost her son on the way 
from Jerusalem, did she despair? No, she said a Hail 
Mary to St. Anthony!” It is a silly story and we are 
mildly amused. But there’s something odd about it too, 
for we can never quite laugh it off. There is a residual 
feeling at the back of our minds that is not amusement, 
a feeling that if the thing is absurd it is not wholly 
absurd. We cannot pin it down, yet we cannot brush it 
away. Our Lady would not pray to a lesser saint: but 
wouldn’t she? St. Anthony does find things, and nothing 
so precious was ever lost before or since. But St. Anthony 
was not born yet. Quite so. But what does “yet” mean? 
What is time? Are its fetters so iron? If it is so hard 
to say what time is, is it so easy to say what time forbids? 

On the residuum of that silly story, the element in it 
that we can’t brush away, Eddie Doherty writes his story 
of the Seven Sorrows of Our Lady. Time does not fetter 
him at all or even mildly impede him. It is not merely 
that he moves from now to then and back to now as he 
pleases. He does more: he sees things, when he feels like 
it, in two times at once. As He looks upon Our Lady 
sorrowing, saints are with him—St. Michael or St. Therese 
or St. Francis de Sales, or oftener than any, Blessed Martin 
de Porres. They make as free with time as he. 

If you have read Gall and Honey, Eddie Doherty’s story 
of his re-version to the Church; or if you have read 
Liberty Magazine, say, or the Chicago Sun, you know that 
he is an ace newspaperman. Let us say at once that only 
a newspaperman could have written this book. That 
special discipline was indispensable. But the book is not 
journalism. Journalists merely plying their trade do not 
scourge themselves, not with real thongs anyway: These 
thongs are real. “Only through the crucifixion shall any 
of us find bliss.” 

That the book is the record of a powerful spiritual ex- 
perience is certain. What brought him to the experience 
he does not tell; but part of it certainly was the coming 
alive of two doctrines in his mind—the Mystical Body, 
and the Com-passion of Our Lady. Nothing about us is 
more curious than the easy nonchalance with which we 
take the dizzying truths of our Faith. Any one dogma is 
stupendous enough to stop the breath in our bodies; and 
we take the whole lot without missing a heartbeat. We 
are protected from so unnerving and maturing an experi- 
ence by our failure to realize. If ever here below we 
come to realize even one truth, strange things are going 


to happen to us. Eddie Doherty came to realize two. 
F.J.S. 
Splendor of Sorrow 
by Eddie Doherty $1.50 
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the draft by the Italian Machiavelli at the beginning of 
the Sixteenth Century. Machiavelli had indifferent suc- 
cess, and it remained for France, in the days of her 
Revolution, to revive the draft permanently from the 
days of the Roman Empire. 

Frederick the Great has a chapter devoted to him. For 
he was the early exponent of Blitzkrieg, although he did 
not invent the name. He attacked Silesia in 1740, as 
Hitler attacked 200 years afterwards, without notice and 
with great force. 

No chapter is devoted to Napoleon. This is explained 
by his not having written any book as Frederick the 
Great had. But two writers on Napoleon, who had served 
with or against him, are treated at length. These are 
Clausewitz and Jomini. These writers established cer- 
tain principles of strategy as a result of their studies, 
and pointed out the relation of psychology, or propa- 
ganda as it is now called, to the conduct of a war. 

The influence of the economist in war—as, for instance, 
Adam Smith, Alexander Hamilton and Friedrich List— 
is explained; also the influence of the historian—as Hans 
Delbrueck—in debunking myths of war. 

Then comes a discussion of the influence of the civil- 
ian. First we have Engels and Marx, as having aroused 
class warfare to improve social right at the expense of 
other classes; then comes the rise of the civilian states- 
men—Churchill, Lloyd George, Clemenceau—as direc- 
tors of war. 

This book is useful, entertaining and well documented. 
It comes at an appropriate time to show why, to bring 
his country to victory, a national leader must be trained 
in many sciences other than just strategy. 

ConraD H. LANZA 


TAKE NoTHING FoR Your JOURNEY. By Ann Stew- 

ard. The Macmillan Company. $2.50 
ANN STEWARD writes as might a young poet who 
suffers from an excess of confused ideas and sensations, 
all intense, all demanding an exact expression and all 
trying to pour themselves out at once through the nar- 
row channel of her pen. She thinks tall thoughts about 
time and love, about birth and death, about seeking, find- 
ing and giving back, and of how the end of everything 
is implicit in the beginning, as the plant is contained in 
the seed. This makes for slow and difficult going, until 
the reader is sometimes tempted to exclaim with one of 
the simpler characters: “I’m sorry—none of this makes 
sense to me.” 

The book’s title, from words of Our Lord to His 
disciples: “Take nothing for your journey,” is the guid- 
ing principle of the novel’s hero, Drake Parker, to whom 
it is dedicated, and “whose spiritual prototype, the author 
feels, is in every man as his true and free individuality.” 
His is a strange pattern to impute to “every man”—this 
strong and kind but egocentric individual, born with 
faculties that give him “sight” into past and future, and 
a conviction that he had come freely into the world 
through some will of his own. Drake’s determination 
to take nothing that is not the result of his own labor 
nearly wrecks the beautiful estate in the Kentucky farm- 
ing country that the author loves. 

In spite of the title and other New Testament refer- 
ences, the philosophy seems definitely pre-Christian, 
stemming back to that theory of Heraclitus that every- 
thing is fluid, so that nothing “is,” but everything is 
“becoming,” and spirit is only one of the qualities of 
matter. The morals of these nice people are equally pre- 
Christian. A “holiday” from marriage is a social con- 
venience. MARJORIE HOLLIGAN 
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ART 


VISITING art galleries with a friend is a great help in 
organizing one’s ideas about exhibitions. This is particu- 
larly so when the companion on such a trip possesses 
artistic interest and a viewpoint sufficiently at variance 
with your own to make for a stimulating interchange 
of ideas. While lunching with Maurice Lavanoux, I was 
glad to find that he, too, had in mind dropping in at a 
few art shows, so we went together. Our first stop was 
the Nierendorf Gallery where Joseph Scharl has an ex- 
hibition of paintings I was bent on seeing. He is one of 
the German artists driven to our shores by the Nazi 
terror and his work is of the type normally referred to 
as Expressionist. 

In Expressionism the emphasis is on the ideas that are 
suggested to the artist by a specific subject, rather than 
the subject’s representation. As an instance: if a fig- 
ure being painted was thin and tall, the painter would 
be apt to accentuate the leanness and feeling of height, 
both to the point of exaggeration. The literal facts of 
nature, therefore, become secondary to the expression 
of the artist’s ideas, which are often doctrinaire and 
literary. If a landscape appears to such a one as gloomy 
and portentous, it is these qualities that he would render 
rather than the light and shade and the forms revealed 
by them. While this tendency is an objective end in the 
modern art movement, a similar quality is a strong con- 
tributing element in medieval religious art, as well as 
in that of baroque painters, such as El Greco. 

As an example of a German type of Expressionism, 
Mr. Scharl’s work has a great deal of interest, but it 
has little appeal to me. This, I may say, is true of most 
Expressionism of that nativity. A heaviness in manner 
and confusion in form is a usual characteristic of it, and 
this is not true of German art and architecture that has 
a more orderly and disciplined basis. Most Expression- 
ism, including Mr. Scharl’s, is tinged with a mystical 
type of symbolism, and its obvious sincerity does not 
prevent a feeling of general murkiness. Art, like food, 
has an appeal related to personal appetite and taste, 
however, and what has little appeal to me may satisfy 
persons of a temperament more allied to this painter’s. 

The André Seligman Gallery, where a group of paint- 
ings by Lewis Daniel are being shown, was our next 
stop. While somewhat illustrative in character, these 
proved to have good, painter-like qualities and, in part, 
showed the artist’s preoccupation with religious ideas. 
This religious interest is quite usual among modern 
artists. His treatment of incidents in the life of the 
Saviour is in a good direction, forthright, unconventional 
and imaginative. It appears to me, however, that the 
quality of his draftsmanship in these instances is not 
always on a par with his general conception and paint- 
ing ability. His portraits and landscapes do not display 
this disquieting lack and they seem to me to be more 
complete evidence of this painter’s ability. 

A dive through traffic took us into the Bucholtz Gal- 
lery on the opposite side of the street. Here we found 
bronze sculptures by the painters, Degas, Matisse and 
Renoir. The Degas works have so much of an affinity 
for this artist’s charming painting that they seem an ex- 
tension of his painting quality into this very different 
medium. The Renoir things, excepting his delightful head 
of his little son, are not at all what I would have ex- 
pected from this great individualist in paint. They look 
as if they had been done by an academician. This is so 
much the case that my companion surmised that Remoir 
must have done them on a dare, to show that he could 
be an academician if he chose. It is only on close inspec- 
tion that the vitality of his separate forms are dis- 
cernible, and the works could easily be taken for the 
sort of thing to which medals of the Academy were 
awarded. Barry BYRNE 











THEATRE 


ROBESON’S OTHELLO. Let us hear no more complaints 
of New York’s present theatrical season. The month of 
October brought us an offering which abundantly makes 
up for all previous stage disappointments and failures. 

This is, I need hardly add, Paul Robeson’s amazingly 
perfect performance of Othello in the Margaret Webster- 
Theatre Guild production at the Shubert Theatre. As a 
playgoer who has seen all the Othello’s of her time, who 
has thrilled over Edwin Booth’s and Salvini’s Othello, 
and who has sat interestedly through ambitious interpre- 
tations of the role in more recent years by Walter Hus- 
ton, Philip Merivale and Walter Hampden, I can testify 
that, in my judgment, with the exception of Booth and 
Salvini, Paul Robeson is now giving New Yorkers the 
best Othello they have yet seen anywhere. 

Moreover, he is doing this in a production which has 
rarely been equaled and can hardly have been sur- 
passed. For Miss Webster, like Robeson himself, has put 
nothing short of genius into her part of the achieve- 
ment at the Shubert. Those of us who are fortunate 
enough to have seen it will recall it for years to come 
as having established a new standard for the American 
stage. In connection with only one role in the big cast 
did Miss Webster’s perfect judgment fail her. That, like 
one false thread in a superb tapestry, can be forgiven. 

Mr. Robeson not only acts the role of Othello, he és 
Othello. Majestic yet simple in his early scenes, he is so 
human and pitiable in his final ones that spectators 
grieve for him even while they despise his weakness and 
credulity. With the exceptions of Booth and Salvini, he 
is the only Othello of them all who shows us convincingly 
the strange compound of strength and weakness in the 
Moor’s nature, and makes utterly convincing the final 
scene in which he dies beside his victim. 

Even to Miss Webster, the first to recognize Robeson’s 
capabilities, his development in his acting must have 
been a surprise. Quite properly she divides the honors of 
the present performance with him. She is not only di- 
rector and co-producer, but she acts the difficult role of 
Emilia with dignity and charm in its beginning and with 
genuine fire and pathos in its finish. 

It was undoubtedly due to her direction that José 
Ferrer, always an excellent actor, has risen as Iago to 
artistic heights he had never reached before. He is as 
crafty as all Iago’s have been, but he injects an element 
of sly and often humorous malignity into the role which 
makes it in part a new interpretation—subtle, forceful 
and convincing. Uta Hagen, his wife in private life, does 
her full share in keeping the production on its present 
heights. She is lovely, appealing and genuine through- 
out, and is swept upward with Robeson in the death 
scene as only a genuine artiste could be. 

More than ten years ago, Miss Webster and Robeson 
gave London a production of Othello that made the Eng- 
lish city sit up. It is amazing that so many years have 
been allowed to pass before they offered New York an 
even better performance of the Shakespeare tragedy. Mr. 
Robeson, whose gifts include a superb singing voice, has 
been busy with his concerts, and Miss Webster is always 
in constant demand for her stage direction. But with the 
possibilities of an American Robeson-Webster-Othello 
production what they have always been since the 
acknowledged London triumph, it is hard to understand 
why New York has had to wait for the revival so long. 

However, all that is now forgotten and forgiven. The 
greatest Othello we have seen for many a long year is 
with us in a production designed and lighted by Robert 
Edmund Jones, and which excels even the superb stage 
effects Lawrence Barrett arranged for Booth in those 
remote days when Booth and Barrett worked together. 
It behooves New Yorkers to see the present Othello 
soon—and often! ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


PRINCESS O’ROURKE. Here is one of the sprightliest 
comedies that has come off Hollywood's griddle this 
season. Its fun is where you find it, and that is prac- 
tically on every foot of celluloid. True, there is a slow- 
ing down of the laugh-provoking effervescence toward 
the finale, but after a whirlwind pace the quieter mo- 
ments serve as a chance to catch one’s breath. This is 
a modern-day fairy tale, where the hero proves to be 
the Cinderella of the story. Royalty takes a friendly 
ribbing as an exiled princess, incognito, meets an Ameri- 
can transport pilot through a most unconventional intro- 
duction and falls in love with him in a thoroughly un- 
regal manner. Unaware that he is befriending a royal 
refugee, everyday Eddie O’Rourke precipitates himself 
into the center of international entanglements. Slated 
for the dubious role of Prince consort, O’Rourke asserts 
himself when he is asked to renounce his citizenship, 
and the happy ending is arrived at only because the girl 
is willing to renounce her allegiances and become plain 
“Princess” O’Rourke. Olivia de Havilland brings all her 
personal charms and acting abilities to the title role. 
Robert Cummings is as princely and gay as the most avid 
fairytale enthusiast could demand. As the lovely lady’s 
uncle and guardian, Charles Coburn adds spice and fiip- 
pancy to the madcap affairs. Jack Carson and Jane 
Wyman make their minor characterizations winning and 
important. Norman Krasna, who wrote and directed this 
merry farce, deserves plaudits on both scores. Adults 
are assured diversion when they see this. (Warner Bros.) 


IN OLD OKLAHOMA. This is one for the list of dyed- 
in-the-wool horse-opera fans. The Western scene is de- 
picted artistically and realistically in one of Republic’s 
most pretentious offerings. An imposing cast including, 
among others, Martha Scott, John Wayne, Albert Dek- 
ker, Marjorie Rambeau, Sidney Blackmer are lined up 
to do justice to the romance and action involved. Oil 
lands in Oklahoma provide the setting while the charac- 
ters are built around a school teacher in search of ad- 
venture, a penniless cowboy who organizes the small 
owners, Indians and pioneer farmers against the in- 
fluential local boss, and his attempts to squeeze them 
out. Though the schoolmarm’s romantic interests are 
tempted by the villain’s affluence, the cowboy wins her 
and the oil in the fadeout. Those grown-ups who count 
Westerns among their favorites will be thrilled and 
satisfied with this better-than-average production. (Re- 
public) 


THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. Chester Morris re- 
turns in the role of Boston Blackie, a reformed criminal, 
but onlookers can find little other than his good inten- 
tions to praise in this mediocre picture. Securing the 
custody of a group of convicts from the state, in order 
to allow them to redeem themselves at war work, Blackie 
stumbles into dubious situations and for a time his con- 
victions and efforts seem slated for dissappointment, but 
the commonplace plot unfolds according to schedule and 
he is completely vindicated. All the family may see this 
one but it is doubtful whether or not they will want to. 
(Columbia) 


THE MAD GHOUL. Another one of Universal’s horror 
thrillers in which George Zucco as a scientist redis- 
covers a poison gas which produces “death in life.” 
Jealous of his assistant, the doctor uses it on him, mak- 
ing the victim subject to his ministrations since the only 
antidote is blood from a live or newly killed heart. 
Grave-digging sequences and murderous interludes all 
help to add up to the excessive gruesomeness that makes 
the offering objectionable. (Universal) 
Mary SHERIDAN 
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PARADE 


SOME of the themes treated by Aesop in his Fables were 
dramatized, in modern dress, during the week. . . . The 
prevention of a wedding was described by Aesop as fol- 
lows. .. . “A lion demanded the daughter of a woodcut- 
ter in marriage. The father hit upon this expedient to 
rid himself of his importunities. He expressed his will- 
ingness to accept him as a suitor of his daughter on one 
condition; that he should allow him to extract his teeth, 
and cut off his claws. The lion cheerfully assented to the 
proposal; when, however, he next repeated his request, 
the woodman, no longer afraid, set upon him with a club 
and drove him away into the forest.” . . . Last week, a 
Midwest father, desirous of preventing his daughter’s 
wedding, hit upon a different expedient from that of the 
woodcutter. Just as the officiating minister, with the 
bridal couple before him, inquired: “Does anyone object 
to this marriage?” the bride’s father burst into the 
church shouting: “I object,” and fired two shots at the 
bridegroom, both of which missed. He was arrested and 
taken to the police station with the bride and bridegroom. 


The folly of attempting secrecy when secrecy is impos- 
sible was brought out very well by Aesop in this way. 
... “A goatherd had sought to bring back a stray goat 
to his flock. He whistled and sounded his horn in vain; 
the straggler paid no attention to the summons. At last, 
the goatherd threw a stone and, breaking the goat’s 
horn, besought the latter not to tell his master. The 
goat replied: ‘Why, you silly fellow, the horn will speak 
though I be silent.’ Do not attempt to hide things which 
cannot be hid.” ...A few days ago an event occurred 
which Aesop, were he living now, would no doubt describe 
as follows. . .. A youthful bus driver was steering his 
bus through a crowded street in Kansas City when he 
perceived he was about to hit an auto in front of him. 
The bus smashed into the car. The ‘teen-age driver 
bounced out of the bus, saw that the car belonged to 
his father. He besought the auto not to tell his father 
of the mishap. The auto replied: “The dents in my back 
will speak to your father though I be silent. And the 
policeman there will tell him who made the dents.” 


Wishing to publicize the fact that even a mouse may 
play an important role, Aesop wrote: “A lion was awak- 
ened from sleep by a mouse running over his face. Ris- 
ing in anger, he caught him and was about to kill him, 
when the mouse piteously entreated, saying: ‘If you 
would only spare my life, I would be sure to repay your 
kindness.’ The lion laughed and let him go. It happened 
shortly after this that the lion was caught by hunters, 
who bound him by strong ropes to the ground. The 
mouse, recognizing his roar, came up, and gnawed the 
rope with his teeth, and setting him free, exclaimed: 
‘You ridiculed the idea of my ever being able to help 
you, not expecting to receive from me any repayment of 
your favor; but now you know that it is possible for 
even a mouse to confer benefits on a lion.’” ... A recent 
event in Oregon would have delighted Aesop. He would 
have outlined it thus. ...A grocer was amazed to see 
large crowds attracted to his quite ordinary window dis- 
play of flour sacks. He peeked in the back of the window, 
saw that the throngs were watching a mouse. Noticing 
him, the mouse exclaimed: “I am drawing these throngs 
to your window to repay you for all the cheese I have 
eaten in your store.” 


Of course, most mice never fill such significant roles as 
did the two above. . . . Most mice are unimportant... . 
But no man is unimportant... . The so-called little man 
merely seems little. He is really a very important per- 
sonage. ... At least, that is God’s view. . . . Many men, 
though, differ with God on this point. JoHN A. TooMEy 














AMAZONIAN ERROR 


Eprror: In Margaret Brine’s article, Pioneering for 
Christ Along the Amazon, in the October 23 issue of 
America, it is stated that the Amazon is 12,000 miles in 
length, and the sentence is so constructed that it cannot 
mean that the twenty tributaries mentioned are added 
in. To my knowledge the Amazon is something like 3,500 
miles long. 

This is probably just one of the oversights that in- 
evitably occur in your business. I just call your atten- 
tion to it. 


Detroit, Mich. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY AND UNIONS 


Eprror: Referring to the article entitled Social Justice 
for Farm Labor (America, October 16), the following 
statement in that article, we think, requires explanation: 

“Even the most ignorant and exploited farm worker 
is beginning to realize what his brother in the city has 
known for a long time, namely, that the only alternative 
to private property is the labor union.” 

Is the possession of private property incompatible with 
the objectives of the labor union? 

Perhaps there has been a typographical error in the 
statement. A word of explanation would be appreciated. 


Sioux City, Iowa Grace L. McCarty 


Evrror: The point raised by Miss McCarty is a very good 
one and I am grateful to her for this opportunity to 
clarify a possible misunderstanding. 

I do not of course hold that private property, whether 
productive—i.e. farms, factories, businesses—or non-pro- 
ductive—i.e. homes, automobiles, etc.—is “incompatible 
with the objectives of the labor union.” I look forward to 
the day when workers will participate in the manage- 
ment, profits and ownership of industries and commer- 
cial farms. One of the chief criticisms of capitalist so- 
ciety is that it has destroyed the desire for ownership, 
and the responsibility which ownership entails, in the 
great masses of our people. Until we have restored active 
ownership—not stocks and bonds—and succeeded in dis- 
tributing it widely, I think it is true to say that “the 
only alternative to private property is the labor union.” 
By that I mean that only through his trade union will 
the average worker obtain his just share of the goods 
he helps to produce. 


New York, N. Y. 


RICHARD McDERMOTT 


BENJAMIN L. Massg, S.J. 


BOOKWORM EATS CROW 


Epiror: May I come in, clothed in sackcloth and ashes? 
I am the creature who tried to start a quarrel with you 
because I told you I was so proud of my membership in 
the Literary Guild of America, and you wrote a small 
column, full of pity for those who had to belong to a 
non-Catholic Club. I possess over a dozen volumes of the 
L. G. selections and, honestly, I haven’t improved a bit, 
mentally or spiritually. I only wish I had my thirty 
pieces of silver (dollars) back with which to buy more 
Amenrica-approved books, which I have been smugly 
overlooking until recently. Why am I so penitent? 
Because, remorse, discontent and irritation over the 
Guild books drove me to an out-of-the-way Catholic 
bookstore, where, within two weeks, I purchased from a 
skimpy budget: Herbert Cory’s The Emancipation of a 
Freethinker; Saint Teresa of Avila, by William T. Walsh; 
What Other Answer? by Dorothy Grant; The Rose 
Unpetaled, by Blanche Morteveille; Happiness, by 


CORRESPONDENCE 









Father Scott. I have enjoyed those five books, for less 
than fifteen dollars, far more than all my precious Lit- 
erary Guild “stuff.” I would not trade The Rose Un- 
petaled for the whole dozen or more L. G. books. Rose 
Unpetaled is like a breath of pure (spiritual) air after 
Van Loon’s Lives. My spirits feel much better after 
Saint Teresa of Avila. I would like to give a copy to the 
mother of every boy in service. What Other Answer, in a 
bright, sophisticated manner (a la Ilka Chase) makes 
Ilka Chase’s Literary Guild masterpiece go hide its cover 
in shame. I wish D. Grant would send her a copy. I am 
still wading through Mr. Cory’s universal volume, and I 
have to travel at a snail’s pace because of my lack of 
erudition, but I do appreciate him. 

But why have you failed to review a simple, all-femi- 
nine book like The Rose Unpetaled, as simple as it is? 
Reai? Don’t you realize we get awfully tired of so many 
heavy, rational, intellectual, man-written books? 


Englewood, Colo. IRENE LEONARD 


EX OMNIBUS GENTIBUS 


Eprror: I am at a loss to find words adequate to ex- 
press my admiration for the beauty and glory of your 
editorial on All Saints (America, October 30). All Saints 
Day has always seemed to me to be a sort of Catholic 
Thanksgiving or homecoming, and your editorial has 
caught exactly what a Latin Catholic cannot but feel 
in those magnificent words of the first antiphon of the 
festival: Vidi turbam magnam, quam dinumerare nemo 
poterat, ex omnibus gentibus stantes ante thronum. Sure- 
ly this must be our real and enduring postwar aim—a 
vast throng out of every nation, and kindred and tongue, 
standing before the Throne of God. 


Hounslow, England. RICHARD TURPIN 


SAINT FOR SERVICEMEN 


EprTor: I have never seen a comment on the more-than- 
coincidental fact that November 11 is the feast day of 
Saint Martin of Tours. Saint Martin was drafted into 
the Roman Army at the age of fifteen and did not 
abandon his military career until after he had once 
gone into battle unarmed (a practice not recommended 
to our soldiers) and the enemy, for some unexplained 
reason, surrendered and sued for peace. This victory, 
which hagiographers attribute to the merits of Saint 
Martin, fits in neatly with the fact that this Saint’s feast 
day falls on our own Armistice Day. 

Since Martin had the reputation of great sanctity even 
before death, one of his provident admirers saved the 
Saint’s half of his old military cloak—that he had cut 
in two for the beggar at Amiens—as a relic. This even- 
tually found its way into the hands of the Kings of 
France. After Martin’s death these Kings, fittingly 
enough, had their priests carry this cloak into battle. 
The priests who guarded this cloak or capella (a diminu- 
tive of cappa which means “cape” or “cloak”) were 
called capellani or Chaplains. Thus the origin of our 
English and military word. Saint Martin, therefore, 
should be the patron saint of our military effort and 
our soldiers and especially our Chaplains. 

Weston, Mass. WILLIAM VAN ETTEN Casey, S.J. 





(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. The Editor may or may not agree 
with them; just as readers may or may not agree with 
the Editor. The Editor likes letters that are short and 
pithy; he merely tolerates long ones.) 
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THE WORD 


SPIRITUAL mobilization is Saint Paul’s appeal in the 
lesson of the twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost (Ephes. 
vi, 10-17). The whole passage is as military as a top 
sergeant: the armor, the breastplate, the military boots, 
the helmet, the shield, the sword, all as familiar to Saint 
Paul’s readers as tin helmets and jeeps and long-range 
bombers are to us. 

Like ourselves, the people of his time were inclined to 
rely overmuch on the power of arms. 

It is only a matter of time now—yes, time and thou- 
sands of dead and oceans of suffering. Tanks and planes 
and guns are rolling off the assembly-lines. Our air and 
sea and land forces are irresistible. Our troops are hard- 
ened campaigners, the best the world has ever known. 
We can rely on them for victory. 

Can we? If our warfare were only against “flesh and 
blood,” if our sole aim were to defeat one man and his 
legions, we might. But such is not our fight. There is a 
spirit of evil at work in the world today. There is a 
flood of godlessness, a spirit of irreligion, a worldwide 
campaign against the very foundations of all that is 
Christian in our living. Of this Hitler is only the symbol. 

We call it human nature and shrug our shoulders and 
say it will always be so. But it is not alone human na- 
ture. There is something in all this more powerful than 
human nature, more intelligent, more cunning, more 
diabolical. Literally diabolical. Satan and his legions are 
marching today, “the spiritual rulers of wickedness on 
high.” Without them we simply cannot explain the un- 
believable brutality, the lust for inflicting pain and tor- 
ture, the indifference to the starvation and deformation 
of even little children, the animal joy that men, normally 
kind and gentle, seem to take in sheer destruction. 

The widespread contempt for God and the laws of 
God, while in public utterances we call upon the help of 
God; the moral degeneracy of our commercialized recre- 
ation; the irreligious spirit of our educational system; 
the gradual disintegration of our family life; the cruci- 
fixion of human dignity in our racial prejudices; the 
subordination of human values to money values in our 
industrial system; the bland rottenness of our politics; 
the open hypocrisy of international power politics; all 
these are not merely human traits. They are “the Prin- 
cipalities and Powers, the world rulers of this darkness” 
working feverishly and systematically for the dechris- 
tianization, the dehumanization of man. 

Do not discount the devils. They are our real enemies 
and against them no industrial, no military mobilization 
can prevail. “We confide more in the help of prayer than 
in the ability of the wisest statesman and the valor of 
the most courageous fighter,” wrote our Holy Father. 
And yet our spiritual mobilization is lagging. 

We know that war is the penalty of sin, and yet there 
has been very little reparation for our sins and the sins 
of the world. 

We know that only a “re-Christianization of the na- 
tions” can fully justify all the “blood and sweat and 
tears” of this horrible war, but have we become more 
Christlike in our living? 

We know that the Mass, daily Mass, daily Mass com- 
plete with the reception of the Body and Blood of Christ 
is the most powerful weapon in our arsenal, but how 
many of us have turned more frequently and more 
fervently to the Holy Sacrifice? 

Every newspaper story, every broadcast, every tele- 
gram of wounds or death, every letter from the camps 
pounds into our souls one message: pray, pray, pray! 
It is our duty to put over all our armed forces, not only 
an umbrella of planes, but an umbrella of prayer. Hon- 
estly, have we intensified and increased our praying? 

The time has come for complete spiritual mobilization. 

J.P.D. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. Medical Secretary 23 miles from Providence; 8 miles from Newport. Con- 
ducted by American Monks of the English Benedictine 
Jaaior College ead Hig School ——_—  . Congregation, assisted by Lay Masters. Curriculum, 
ler Girls Neslonsl Peerenage Day. Sports, Advantage based on 14 centuries of Benedictine educational tradi- 
YEAR .. of Country Life in the tion, prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Six 





National Capitol. Forms, comprising 7th and 8th grades, and four years 
of high school. Standard Preparatory Course; added 
opportunities in Mathematics and Physics. College 
Board Examinations. Every facility for Athletics. Sailing 


144TH 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 























School Departments on inland waters of Narragansett Bay. 225 acres, includ- 
Academy of St. Joseph Blementary and High ing Farm operated by School. Scholarships available. 
IN-THE-PINES Fe ._ the For further information, apply to Headmaster 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND oe perenererrrrr bok 
NEW YORK Art, Voeal and lnctre- 
—— @-—— mental PR mere Com- 
ARD AND ercial jects; Exten- 
BOARDINGSOR GIRLS sive Grounde, Atlas ALL HALLOWS 
ng . 
Address: Directress door Sketing Rink. 164th St. and Concourse 


Fronting Joyce Kilmer Park 
PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL 
———FOR BOYS——— 
Christian Brothers of Ireland 

Primary, Grammar and 


High School 
Chartered by Regents 


Bus Service Cafeteria 
Write for Catalogue JE. 7-1930 








ORBIS VIVUS: Latin for 7-year-olds. 


The first book in 400 years that fits the age, needs, and affections 
of the child. Says Msgr. McNamara: “What a splendid contribu- 
tion to Catholic living would result from such a course in Latin 
for the Catholic elementary schools." Postpaid, $1.25 each. 
Institute of Domestic Education, Minerva, N. Y., In-the-Adirondacks. 
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$ NOTICES Rates Six Cents per Word 
aa Payment with Order ... Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
lite in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 


















































z2ocEs: Used, Old, Rar Librarians, Collectors, Readers. H 
+ Kt gh ey ie Free. Browsers Invited Want of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
$ Lists, Solicited. Libraries Purchased. Dauber & Pine Bookshop, 3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
z 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
} JESUT SUIT gone MISSION — ONLY A CHAPEL, fee. a “2 overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
contributions are i i i inti ; 
t j oy y* ging 4 hy ~~ ay -- 7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 
° THE CASA SAN JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten and 
re Stites Chto. tin w ae Grades 1-8): 1. Small classes. 2. Individual instruction. 3. Art, 
f irish | Becta, t —* — my Som. oe y hey 65th at). French, Music. 4, Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 
3New York. Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 
+ 
¢ 
TAILOR. Your Clerical Re * H. De Mattei, Park Place, 
3 Room 80i, New York, N. Y. (Formerly with John F McAvoy, Inc === The GEMS OF PRAYER: 
z Cassocks, Mosse ot ts, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. Pocket Size. 464 pages. Large, clear type. $2. $3. 
A PRAYER BOOK of devotional exercises for the ‘Suaite lai 
? to which has been added the new translations of the EPIS 
TWHY not write that story, article, novel, that has been in your mind and GOSPELS taken from the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
? i en atti oom any ire yon beset of = 7s At all Catholic Book Stores. Write jor catalogue AG 342. 
+a Fiske isa former editorial w writer on large city daily, feature writer, 33 Barclay St. C. WILDERMANN CO. New York, N. Y. 
editor of accepted fiction, to Catholic magazines, author of 
$ satioally cael textbooks’ SEND US YOUR MSS," Writs or ‘phone 
or in ormation. Reasonable rates. Collaborati 
$ assistance to the amiiiions memes. T77us- PERSONAL LITERARY 3 RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, AMERICANA 
SERVICE, A Longfellow Fiske, Director, Marbury Hall, 164 W. 74th ‘ 
3 Street, New York. ENdicott 2-6852. ; PRINTS & AUTOGRAPHS 
+ Bought and Sold - Catalogues Issued 
SHOES, “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys, too. A man’s ‘ 
Ystore. Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we welcome your 2 Catholic History and Theology Wanted 
eran 117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 2 —— Book & en, Inc., 18 Beacon om vasesend Mass. 
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Spotlights all Important New Developments in the Field of Catholic Education 
JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


EDITED BY 
The Rev. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, M.A., Li#t.D., LL.D. 








* * * 
Leading Catholic educators, who are recog- convaunes sen. neve 
nized as outstanding authorities in their 
ctive fields, bring to the columns of SS — 
mg gece age Be . The Christian Social Order. Religion 
the JOURNAL a continuous flow of stimu- in the Industrial School. Released 
lating ideas dealing with every important Time. Give Them Catholic Education. 249 
Mien, thieeaiien A" eaten: RELIGION IN THE 
” a . te aa ey nes ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: 
section of the many important a me . Making Little Catholics More 
have appeared in recent months in the Catholic. By Sister M. Leo, Super- 
magazine gives a bird's-eye view of the None — of Mercy, Pitte- 284 
diversity of material its readers enjoy from The Liturgy of the Advent Season. 
month to month. You will find, for example, By Sister Mary Caritas, O.P., 
Sabtentan dl ° i Saint Thomas the Apostle School, 
enlightening discussions on: Chicago, Il. 260 
Saint John Baptist de la Salle and 
the Teacher of Religion (Con- 
cluded). By Brother James An- 

1. TEACHING METHODS AND TECHNIQUES, outlining specific plans used success- drew, FS.C., De La Salle Col- 
fully imparting catechetical instruction on all important topics in the religion lege, Washington, D. C. 269 
penene eratane Theological Details of the Revised 

2. THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, covering Bible and Church History, the Gospels, the Baltimore Catechism. By Reverend 
Liturgy of the Mass, the Sacraments, the Commandments, Feast Days, Devotions, Francis J. Connell, C.S.8.R., Cath- 
and other important topics commonly covered in religion courses. olic University of America, Wash- 

3. PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, includ- ingpen, DD. Se anne AO 
ing problems dealing with child and adolescent psychology, the backward student, Scriptural References for the Revised 
character education, vocational training, youth guidance, religious instruction in Baltimore Catechism. By Reverend 
the home. G. H. Guyot, C.M., Kenrick Sem- 

inary, St. Louis, Mo. 283 


4. PARISH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, dealing with the qualifications, training, 


and supervision of Religious teachers. HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION: 


A Galden Column of Light? By 


5. RELIGIOUS TOPICS OF GENERAL INTEREST, covering modern trends in Catholic 

activities of Church societies and organizations, moral issues, family counseling, Reverend Arnold H. McCarthy, 

and discourses on numerous other subjects dealing directly or indirectly with 0.Carm., Holy Trinity Church, 
religious instruction. Pittsburgh, Pa. 290 

The Status of the Jewish Woman at 

CONTRIBUTIONS BY EMINENT EDUCATORS the Time of Christ. Il. Christ's At- 

When you read an article in the JOURNAL, you can always be sure that it comes titude Towards Women. By Sister 

from the most authoritative source available. With its extensive connections through- M. Rose Agnes, OSF., College 
of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 295 


out the Catholic Educational System, the JOURNAL is splendidly equipped to secure 


contributions from leading Catholic educators. Time to Take Stock. II. Responsi- 


bility of the Religion Teacher. By 


The long list of contributors includes not only teachers of religion in elementary and 
high schools, but also many eminent Catholic professors in all the important seminaries —vadbeog b, _— - 
and colleges in America. dence, R. I . . 304 
You will also find in the pages of the JOURNAL important contributions by Principals, Teaching Religion by Mail. By the 
Supervisors, and Parish School Superintendents, showing you how they are dealing with Very Reverend Monsignor Leon 
problems in religious education in their communities. A. McNeill, M.A., Diocesan 
S . - 

TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION —==_ me 

So that you may see for yourself how helpful the JOURNAL can be in your work, COLLEGE RELIGION: 


let us send you a complimentary copy of the big November issue. Enjoy the enlighten- 


ing articles by Catholic educators and see for yourself how valuable they can be An Ideal. By the Right Reverend 


Monsignor William T. Dillon, 











in your work. ID. LLD 
: ’ . > ge D., D., Dean, St. Joseph’s 
If you like the magazine and wish to continue receiving it, simply send us yo 
for $3.00. Otherwise, returd™the bill for cancellation ad on oil owe A Bags — — a See 320 
aetieiatatantatantentndandadetetaeted only a limited number of extra 
JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION | _coPies of the November issue SCHOOL MANAGEMENT: 
| 53 Park Ptace, New York 8, N. Y. have been printed for com- Keep the School Equipped. By the 
| Send me the November.-jésue of the JOURNAL 1 plimentary distribution, make Reverend Paul E. Campbell, 
and enter my subscriptign: for one year at $3.00. ' sure of yours by writing Today! A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 326 
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